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Agricultural Economy, soils, plants and 
animals—cousequences of exhausting 

the soil, 245. 

American Railroad Journal, 69. 

Arrow Root, culture in Florida, 263. 

Aspects of Nature: See steppes and 
deserts, 285. 

Banking, Free Banking, Banks the agents 
of commerce ; joint stock Banks, State 
Banks, Banking system of New York; 
Banking in Missouri a monopoly, and 
Anti- Democratic, 111. 

Bavking in the United States; number of 
Banks, amount of capital, resources, 
specie, circulation, deposits, and cur- 
rent credits, 341 

Broadcloth, Mavufacture and prices of 
atthe Hamilton Woolen Companies 
establishment, Boston ; from 1830 to 
1849, 340. 

Bureau of Statistics established in Lou- 
isiana, 68. 

California Land Titles; report of W. C. 
Jones; mode of creating titles under 
the Spenish and Mexican governments; 
limitation of quantity granted, surveys, 
perf-cting titles, archives, bvoks, 
&c. ; grants to missions; hi-tory of the 
Catholic Missions in California; pu- 
eblos, manner of establishing towns, 
&c., 104; ‘IT. B. King’s report on the 
pold mies; commerce of California, 
38 


Catholic Missions in California, their 
history, 38. 

Charleston and Memphis Railroad; com- 
mencrment of survey, &c., 324. 

Chih, its commerce, 132; vide commer- 
cial statistics. 

China and Queensware ; manufacture in 
Missouri, 272. 

Coco River in Central America; its nav- 
igation; the soil, climate and products 
of the adja ent country, 339 

Canals in the United States; name and 
length of ail the canals in each State 
of the Union, 407; Wabash and Erie 
canal; number of miles completed ; 
progress of the work &c., 411. 

C..nnel coal near Columbia, Mo., 413. 

Coal, Bituminous, in Wisconsin, 413. 

Commerce of the Red Sea; de«eription 
| the towns and commerce of Arabia, 

5. 

Commercial statistics; statement of the 
goods, wares, &c., imported into the 
United States fur the year ending 30th 
June 1849; value of imports and ex- 
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por's 52 to 56; quantity and value of 
cotton exported during same period 5f; 
quantity and value of manufactured 
cotton; iron, nails, specie, bullion, 
&c., exported and imported, 56-7; 
statement showing the amount ot ex- 
ports to all countries in said period, 
57-8; number and class of vegsele, 
to. nage &c., 128-9; number of entran- 
ces of American and foreign vessels, 
130; tea trade, 166; imports into the 
United S'‘ates from all nations during 
the year ending 30th June 1849, 245; 
s'atistical view of the commerce of the 
United S'ates, exhibiting the value of 
exports and imports in 1849, 263; stocks 
ot tobacco in Europe for five years, 
256; trade of the Webash Comrany 
for 6 months ending June the Ist, 185v, 
256 ; export of provisions from the U. 
States from 1840 to 1849 inclusive, 
344; product and consumption of sugar 
throughout the world, 3445 winds and 
currents of the ocean, 3463 quant ty 
and value of wheat, flour, Indian corn, 
corn meal and rye meal, exported from 
the United States to all countries du- 
ring the year ending 30th June, 1849, 
399, 400; number and class of vessels 
bui't in each State during the year 
e: ding 30.h June, 1849, 402 ; compar- 
ative view of segistered and en: olled 
tonnage of the United States from 18- 
15 to 1849, 406; commerce of Cali- 
fornia; amount of duties rece,ved 

from Nov. 1849 to June 1850; number 
of vessels and amount of tonnage in the 
several ports, and the number of ves- 
sels unemployed, 401 ; exports of cop 

per, copper cre, silver and gold, 130; 
estimate of the annual exports of the 
precious metals and other productions 
to all parts «f the world from Cbili, 
Bolivia, Peru, Equador, New Grana- 

da, Central America, and Mexico, 132. 

Commercial Regulations: regulations 
for the delivery of produce and mer- 
chandise in St. Louis, 133. 

Act of the Legislature of Missouri rela- 
ting to steam boats, 134; treaty be- 
tween the Usited States and Great 
Britain respecting Nicaragua, 257; 
decree of the government of Nicara- 
gua in favor of American steamers 
touching at the port of Realejo, 261 ; 
coetem of the coasting trade of India, 
26. 

Corn (Indian ;) quantity and Value ex- 
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ported from the United States to all 
eountrie: during the year ending 30ib | 
June, 1849. 400 

Corn Meal; quanti'y and va'ue exported | 
from the United States te all countries 
during ths year ending 31h June 18 | 
49,400 

Cotton; emonnt ard value exrorted ‘o 


sll coun'r e: during the year ending 30th | 
June 1849, 56. 
Co‘ton masufactures; amount in value 


exported dui g the year endi:g 
June 1849, 56, 

Documents relating fo the manufacture 
of iron in Pennsyivan a, 335. 

Do nestic naviga ion, 128 9 

Early his'‘o y of the West, an’ his‘ory | 

Spanish party in Keniucky, 99 
and 148 

Economist , 70 

Edi cain, 1413 see 
163. 

El Paso; new route from San Antenio 
de Bexar to El Paso exp ored by Livu 
tenant W. H. C. Whitine, 230. 

Fiour, improvement in mak:ng, 
quantity and va ueexported du ins 
year ending 30th June, 1849, 399; 
contract by tte millers of Chili to 
supp y the Cal fornia market, 100. 
Fiee Ba king, 211. 

Freecom of the coasting 
261. 

Free Masonry; address by Dr. G. M. 
Whar'on, 350 

Ge: graphy— Western Geography, com- 
prising a!l the territory we-t of the 
Miss ss'ppi, north of New Mexico, 
and east cf the man ridge cf the 
Rocky Moun‘a ns, 356. 

Georgia Railro d; comp rative receip‘s 
for the years 1849 end 750, 310 

Giass Works, and the m nufac’ure of 
Giass in St. Louis, 66. 

tobe, tt eory o! is fo mation, 25, 

Grapes, culture of grapes in Mo , 123. 

Vineyards ; prec'icai semarks on the se- 
lect'on of ground, p!cn' ng, pruning 
wine-making, ‘ermen‘ali n &c., tabu- 
ler cost of pr. fits, &c., 124. 

Great West, 70 

Gold; causes modify the effzc's of its 'n- 
crea‘e, 1. 

Gold mines of Celifornia, T. Butler 
King’s repor', 38. 

Gold exp ris end ‘mprerts 0%, in the year 
1849, 57 ; export of the precious meta's 
from Chii, Boivie, Peru, Cen ral 
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America, &c., 132. 

Quantity of g Id ad s'lver in Eurcpe 
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duced on prices in Eur: pe by the in- 
flux of go'd frem America; d ff rence 
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different periods ; quantity «f precious 
meta's pr duced annua ly, 302, 

Hall, Mrs. Mary R ; see*which was the 

wisest cours-”—.A tale, 136, 

mimond; Governor Hammonc?’s ad 
dress on the progress «f Southern In- 
dus'ry, 182. 

Hardwa.e, manufacture of, in the United 
Stetes, 270. 

Hemp culture in Misscuri, 51. 

History, early history cf Kentucky; 
origin of the Spanish party; publre 
men, &c.3 political parties, &c., 99 
and 118. 

History of the 
Mex co, 104. 

Homestead Exemptions, 141 

Humb lit; see as; ects of natu’e, 285. 

: commercial statistics 

loterest on mouey; see laws cf interest, 
142, 
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Catholic Missions in 


see 


; seeplar kroeds, 
71 and 79; Pacific railway, 1583 im- 
proveme.t«f the Maremac river, 178; 
Pacific railroad, 209; railroad d vi- 
dends, 209; Georgia railroad, 210; 
railroad from S*. Char'es to the Red 
river of the North, 222, 337, 383, & 

394; Chariestoa ent Memphis rai!- 

road, 324; end Atlantic 
railioad, 328; system of internal im- 
provement f.r Missouri, 351. 

Iron, manufacture of iron in Peansylve- 
nia; number of forges, bloomeries, 
milis, nail fectcries, &c.3; numb-r of 
establishments out of employment; 
quantity of iron, stee), ard nails, men- 
uf. ctured ; amount of cap.tal invested; 
nmber of hands and hcrses employed; 
quantity of provisions, coal and weed 
consumed, 335. 

See ccmmercia! statistics for imports and 
exports of iren 

Jones Wiiham Cery; repoitjen la d 
titles in California, 104. 

Kayser Alevand:r, ;rem um for Missou- 
ri wine, 123. 

King, T Butler, report on the gold mices 
of California, 35. 

Lands, Public; Reprrt of the comi'tee 
on Agricuiture; Opitio.s ot public 
men in relafion to dsposing of Ve 
publ'ec land; Objections te giving the 
pubiic lards tose ters; 282 and 390. 
Land titles in Calitorn a, 104. 

Law of Interest—subject resating to the 
present rate of interest in M.ssouri, 
examined, 140, 

Lead ; white lecd, prices of fcom 1809 to 
1845, 271. 

Lead “ines in south west Missouri. 41}; 
L:ad m ne3 iu noth Arkensa-, 413; 
South-West and Ark.nses Mining 
Company, 413 

Lewis end Clarh’s Exped:t'onto t e Pa- 


Memphis 
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¢ fic ; history of their travels ; d‘scriy- 

tion of the coun ry on their rvute, 6, | 

L'mite! Partnerships, 141. 

Mail Stage Line frim Independerce, | 
Missouri, to Santa Fe, 414. 

Manufactures of Sugar, Me'son’s new | 
process, 14 and 77; Cut Narls, 2075) 
Wood Srrews, 268; P ns, 269; Hard-| 
ware, 270; Whie wead, 2713; China! 
and Quee sware, 2723; Flour, 2783) 
Broad Cloth, 340; Weollens, Cassi- | 
meres, &*., 341 

Maramec River, repert of the Board cf 
{uternel Improvement in respect Co its | 
naviga'ion, 178. : 

Masenic College at Lexington, Missouri, 
350. 

Massachusetts S‘ate Record, 350. 

Meisen, M., bis discovery in the manu- 
facture of Sigar, 14 and 77. 

Metals, pre ious, see Gold. 

Minneso‘a, its climate, soil, ard future | 
pres; ects—Raiircad from St. Charles | 
to Minnesota Lerritory, 222; Nav ga- | 
tion of Minnesota or St. Pe ers river, | 
348. 

Mississippi and A'‘lantic Reilroad, or- 
ganization cf, 277. 

Mississippi, ptysics of, by Professor 
Forshey, 428. 

Mobile ard Ohio Railroad Company, 
328. 

Money, see Gold ; Law of Interest, 142; | 
Definit on ef Money, 142; sve Free} 
Banking, 211; Increase of the pre 
cious metals, 302. 

Nails; averrge price of Cut Nails, fiom 
1835 to 1849, 267; quantity manufac- 
tured in Pennsy:vauta, 335. 

Naviga'ton, number and class of vessels 
in each State, 128; Rg steie! and en- 
rol ed tonnage inthe d tferent brenches 
of trade, 128; Amount of tonnege of 
different poits in the United Sta’es, | 
number of eutiances and clearances, 
&c., for the year ending 30th June, 
1849, 129, 402 ani 406. 

Navigation ot the Mi-s.ssippi above the 
Fal.s of St. Anthony, 276. 

Navigation of the Maramec river, Mis- 
souri, 178. 

Navigation of Minnesota (St. Peters) 
river, 348. 

Navigation of he Ozage river, 86. 

Navigation of the Ocean; winds and cur- 
rents, 341. 

Navigation of the uppér Missouri, 415. 

N coragua Treaty, 257. 

Northampton Woolen Mauufactures, 
prices of goods for thir'een years, 141. 

Ovse:vatory, Netionel, subserving the 

interests of ‘he Farmer a3 well! as the 

Mariner, 315. 
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Ohio and Green River Railroed, 274. 
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Osage River, report of the commit’ee of 
Internal Improvement, 86 

Pacific Railway Cony: ntion at Philadel- 
phia, 67, 

Pec fic Ralway, review of Lieutenant 
Meur)’s addre-s to the members of the 
Memphis Ccnvention, i58. 

Pacific Rulroad of Missouri, e'ectiov of 
Directors, E gineer, &e , 209. 

Partnerships, limited partnerships, 141 

Piank Roacs, his'ory, capecity, di ec- 
tions for constructirg, double tracks, 
single tracks, grediug, slopes, tilis, 
yl pks, &c., 91, 

Pins, comparative yrces of American 
pins from 1835 to 1849, 269, 

Public Lands, policy of conaung them ‘: 
settlers, examine}, 281. 

Kailways; Raiircad tothe Pacific ccean, 
158; Pacific Railroad in Missouri, 209; 
Railroad from St. Charles to the Ked 
R ver of the North, 222, 379, 383, 394. 
Mississippi ard Atlantic Railroac; 
328; Ohio and Green River Railroad, 
274; Char'eston and Memphis Rail- 
road, 324; (iecrgia Railroad, 310. 
List of all the Rattroeds in the United 
Sta‘es, length end rate of fare per 
mie, 328; Improvement in Railroad 
S ocks, 209; Pacific Railroed Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, 67; Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, 277. 

Realejo, port of, decree of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua in favor of Ameri- 
can steemers, 261. 

Roeds, see Railroads, &c., —. 

Route from San An‘enia de Pexar to El 
Paso, report of exploration by Lieut. 
W. H.C Whiting, 230. 

Rye Meal, quantity end velve exported 
to all couutries during the year ending 
30th June, 1840, 400. 

San Antonia de Bexer, see route frem 
San Antcnio de Bexer to El Peso, 230. 

Scientific American, 70. 

8’. Louis, reguletions for the delivery of 
merchandize, 133. 

St. Louis Glass Works, 66. 

Social Progress and Reform, the imper- 
ishab'e neture of truth, 59. 

Southern Industry, its progress, see ed- 
dress of Govertor Hammond, of South 
Carolina, 182. 

Steges from Ir dependence, in Missou:i, 
to Santa Fe, 414. 

Statistics, Bureau of Statistics, impor- 
tance cf the institution, 68 ; Statistical 
view of the Commerce of the United 
S aies, 253, see commercial statistics, 
&e. 

Steppes and Deserts ; Steppes and Des- 
erts in South America and other parts 
of the eerth by Baron Humbolt, 285. 

Sugar, Melien’s new method of manu- 
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factaring, 14 and 77; Sugar planting in| Vineyards, Grape, culture; #&c., 123, 124. 
Florida, 265; Product and consump- | Wabasb Trade, statistics of the Wabash 
tion of sugar throughout the world, 


navigation Ist June, 1850, 256. 

344. Wabash and Erie Canal, number of miles 
Tea Trade; History of the Tea Plant;| completed, &c., 411. 
Introduction of Tea into Europe and | Wheat, amount and value of exports for 
America; quantity imported annually | _ the year ending 30th June, 1849. 399. 
to all countries; quantity consumed ;| Whitney’s Pacific Railway project— 
mode of cultivation; duration and de-| Judge Bowlin’s speech, 70. 
scription of the plant; definition of | Winds and Currents of the Ocean, copy 





different names; mode of using tea in} 
China; properties of Tea and effects | 
of its use; 166, | 

Terrestrial Globe, theory of its forma- | 
tion, 25. 

Tobacco, stock of leaf tobacco in Eu- 
rope, on 3lst December, for five years, 
256. 

Tonnage, statement of the registered 
and enrolled of the United States, em- | 
ployed in all the different trades, from 
1842 to 1849, 129; Tonnage of the 
different ports of the United States, 
129; Amount of Tonnage built in the 
respective States in the year ending 
30th Jane, 1849, 402 and 406. 

University of Missouri, eighth annual 
catalogue, 280. 





Vessels, see Tonnage, Commercial Sta- | 
tistics, &c. ; 


of a letter from the Superintendent of 
the National Observatory to tine Sec- 
retery of the Navy, 246; Effects of 
currents of wind on plants, 302. 

Wine, M'ssouri wine, Kayser premium, 
Ore Blossom, 124; Culture of the 
Grape, and Wine Making, 125. 

Weod Screws, value imported into the 
United States, manufacture of, 268. 
Woeol Trade, prospects of, for the year 
1850, 262; Hamilton Woollen Com- 
pany, prices of Broad Cloth from 1830 
to 1849, 340; Northampton Woollen 
Company, price of Goods for thirteen 
years, 341; Middlesex Wool Black 
a prices from 1836 to 184%, 
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ART. IL—INCREASE OF GOLD—CAUSES MODIFYING 
ITS EFFECTS. 


In pursuing our editorial labors, we have found nothing more diffi- 
cult than the selection of subjects suitable for publication. Aware 
that success in this department of literature, and the benefits which 
we desire to impart to our patrons, depend chiefly upon the selec- 
tion of appropriate matter, we sometimes experience a degree of 
solicitude upon this point, that is truly embarrassing. To enable a 
periodical writer to interest and benefit his readers, he must not only 
select subjects relating to their condition, but also discuss them at 
proper seasons ; for, if the subject has grown stale, or, is not yet ripe 
for discussion, no ordinary talent can make it interesting to the reader. 

He should not, however, in all cases, wait until the public mind is 
thoroughly imbued with a subject, before he ventures to discuss it ; 
for, if he possess more than ordinary means of collecting facts, he may, 
by reasoning upon the effects which they are calculated to produce, 
anticipate public opinion, and make himself useful by giving it the 
proper direction. But, in this, it is necessary to exercise much cau- 
tion. For who can anticipate events, or prescribe a policy consistent 
with their consequences, in an age when they cast no shadows before 
them; and,come with such frequency that before we can form an 
opinion in regard to the effects of one, our attention is arrested by ano~ 
ther, calculated, perhaps, to modify the consequences of its antece- 
dent ? 

This remarkable feature of the times has produced a restless 
and feverish condition of the community, embracing all classes, and 
extending throughout our common country; but in no part has its 
influence been felt so much, perhaps, as in the West. Although, this 
may be a state of mind necessary, perhaps, to prepare a people for 
the achievement of great objects, yet, if not directed by wisdom, it is 
calculated to lead individuals and communities into enterprises disas- 
trous to their prosperity and happiness. This excited condition, 
oecasioned chiefly by the recent discoveries of gold in California, has 
already produced the most extraordinary movement that has occurred 
since the days of the crusades. And when we consider the condition 
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of California—its destitution of the means of subsistence—the vast dis- 
tarice to be traveled--the difficulties to be encountered in reaching it, and 
the numbers that have voluntarily abandoned their social enjoyments 
for the prospect of obtaining gold by extraordinary labor—in circum- 
stances of extreme privations—we feel that no other age or country 
ever produced a race, in all respects, so capable of great achieve- 
ments as are our own people. 

That this extraordinary movement will continue until the Placers 
are exhausted, or, so long as labor is worth its present price in Cali- 
forriia, there can be little doubt ; notwithstanding thousands may 
return with broken constitutions and destitute of money. For, the 
certain hardships, the prospect of disease, and the increased hazards of 
life, weigh little against the hope that springs from the confidence that 
most men have in their own good fortunes. Besides, they know that 
these are evils that may be guarded against by foresight and discre- 
tion; and this knowledge inspires even timid minds with courage to 
embark in the most hazardous enterprises. Hence, it would be folly 
to undertake to dissuade men from emigrating to the gold region: the 
mania can only be cured by time and experience. In the mean while, 
however, we should look to the effects which are likely to be produc- 
ed at home bythe loss of so large an amount of labor; and by the 
addition of so mnch gold as we have reason to look for from the Pla- 
eers of Californie. 

We discussed one branch of this subject in a previous volume ; but 
as the number of our readers has greatly increased, and many new 
facts have been developed since that article was written, we are 
induced by the importance of the subject to bring it again before the 
public ; although, we may possibly reiterate some of the views here- 
tofore expressed. It is scarcely to be expected that the excited con- 
dition of the public mind, to which we have referred, can be allayed 
by emigration alone; for comparatively, but a small portion of the 
community can go to California; and those who remain at home will 
be exposed to the danger of embarking upon enterprises not less haz- 
ardous, in some respects, than a trip to the gold region. 

Thus far, however, men appear to have been cautious in entering 
into schemes of speculation: but, this caution may be regarded as 
the temporary pause that usually precedes a desperate action—the 
brief period in which the ruling, and, it may be, the evil spirit sur- 
veys the field of action and marshals its forces for the conflict—the 
ealm that precedes the storm—the repose of the waters on the brink 
of the cataract. The minds of men are exercised in calculating the 
effects that are likely to be produced in the price of property and 
labor by an increased quantity of gold; and, according to our judg- 
ment, so far as their estimates have come to our knowledge, they 
are decidedly too high: and as correct views upon this point are 
important, we shall endeavor to state what we regard as the true prin- 
ciples upon which these calculations should be based. The quantity of 
the precious metals, which enters into the commerce of the world, is 
supposed to be about $4,000,000,000. Now the addition of $100,- 
000,000 would increase the sum but two and a half per cent.; an 
amount not more than sufficient to represent the increase of property 
and supply the demand for other purposes than money. 
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It is true, nevertheless, that so long as the production of gold con- 
tinues in California, the United States will contain more than its fair 
proportion, in comparison of distant nations ; but this excess would 
be absorbed, ina great measure, by our increased commerce; and, 
should the annual product not exceed $50,000,000, a sum that in all 
probability will never be realised, it would, or ought to produce no 
effect beyond that of imparting a healthy tone to commercial opera- 
tions and stimulating works of eternal improvement. 

But, whatever may be the amount of gold produced, it is our policy 
to guard against speculations ; we should aim to prevent an exorbi- 
tant advance in the price of property, by increasing the quantity. 
Every canal, or railroad that shall be constructed; every manufactory 
that shall be erected, and every ship or steamboat that shall be putin 
motion will require an additional amount of money to represent their 
value, as well as to keep them in operation. 

There are many circumstances connected with the existence of gold 
in Caltfornia which seems to have been designed by Providence to 
avert the evil consequences that have generally, and, perhaps, in all 
cases attended the discoveries and production of large quantities of 
the precious metals in other countries. 

The discovery and application of steam as a motive power, and the 
invention and improvement of labor-saving machinery have created a 
demand for money that never before existed, tothe same extent. An 
increase of money is needed to represent the increased powers of produ- 
cing; and these powers are capable of expanding, and will expand, 
as we believe, in a ratio corresponding with an increase of the prec- 
ious metals. The facilities afforded to commerce, both foreign and 
domestic, and more especially to the latter, by the agency of steam, 
also requires an increase of money to represent the transportation of 
persons and property, and effect the exchanges of the latter. These 
facilities are likewise capable of being extended almost indefinitely ; 
for who can assigna limit tothe internal commerce of the United 
States ? It may be safely affirmed that, in less than fifty years from 
the present time, it will be equal in amount to the commerce of the 
whole world, as it existed at the beginning of the present century, 
The recent acquisition and settlement of an extensive territory on the 
western slope of this continent, not only opens to, but forces upon us 
the commerce of China, Asia generally, Japan, Australia and the 
rich islands of the tropics. The commerce with these countries, 
before the end of many years, will be equal in amount to our com- 
mercial operations with all Europe, and will probably require a 
much larger amount of the precious metals to carry it on. 

The admission of the people of all countries, to the privilege of 
working the mines, is also an important fact, bearing more immediately 
and with more effect, upon the subject than those we have mentioned ; 
for, by acquiescing in this policy, the burthen of laboring in the mines 
is divided between ourselves and other nations; thereby leaving a 
larger number of our own people to pursue their usual occupations, 
and preventing an advance in the price of labor at home. Itis also 
the means of distributing a large portion of the gold directly among 
other nations; which is calculated to relieve us from the evil effects 
that would be produced by distributing the whole amount in our own 
rommunity, directly from the mines. 
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The large emigration from Europe, to the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, is also a fact worthy of notice in connection with this sub- 
ject; for by supplying the place of the emigrants from this country to 
California with a foreign population, an extravagant advance in the 
price of labor will be prevented. 

The geographical position of the mines, and the difficulty of reach- 
jug them, is another important fact; for were they accessible to all 
who should desire to go there, it would in all probability endanger the 
prosperity of every other branch of business, and bring upon the 
country atrain of evils, which no amount of gold could ever repair: 
And furthermore, their location is at a point where their products can 
be brought to bear directly upon the commerce of Asia; and will, 
therefore, be the means of opening an active intercourse with that 


country, in a shorter time, and upon a more extensive scale than if 


located on of the Rocky Mountains. 

One who comp1 -ehends these facts, and recognizes their relation to 
the alediien of ‘gold i in California, will be relieved from the apprehen- 
sion that it will accumulate to an extent that will greatly depreciate 
its present value—though the most sanguine estimates in regard to 
quantity should be realised, The amount required to enlarge the 
powers of production, and, increase the facilities of intercourse, trans- 
portation and exc hange, may be regarded as illimitable: and so long 
as it shall be applied to these objects, it will prove to be a blessing, 
not only to the people of this country but to the world at large. It is 
only by a wise appropriation of the precious metals to these objects 


that they are calculated to relieve the human family from a portion of 


its burthens, and increase the means of subsistence and comlort. 

We have been slow in giving credit to the accounts respecting the 
quantity of gold in California; we could not appreciate the fact that 
it existed in large quantities in a country that had been so long known, 
and possessed by a race who, of all others, were most addicted to 
mining for the precious metals, and who had, as we believed, exam- 
ined every mountain and valley on the western slope of the Continent, 
south of the Columbia river, in search of them. And notwithstanding 
time has confirmed and established the early reports in respect to the 
Placers, yet, we have little confidence in their remaining productive 
for many years. If, however, the veins of gold bearing quartz should 
prove as extensive and rich as they are represented to be, they will 
constitute a new feature in the mining ope rations of California ; and 
may be regarded as a permanent source of supply. We look to the 
dev elopement of these veins, if, indeed, they are as rich as represent- 
ed, as among the most important events of the « age; for, if we credit 
what has been affirmed by individuals whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, it will be a small matter to extract one hundred million 
dollars from them annually, perhaps for generations to come. So 
large a supply, if permanent, would necessarily produce important 
results: but it will be in time to discuss these when the facts are 
established: the object of this article is to show, that upon the pre- 
sent state of facts there is no cause for excitement; nor, for an 
advance in the price of property, excepting, perhaps, a few particular 
articles required for outfits, and the California trade. Indeed, we are 
of opinion that if the account could be correctly stated, it would be 
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found that the gold produced in ( Jalifornia would fall far short of the 
cost of outfit, expenses of traveling, and value of time consumed. 
Emigration will not continue many years Upon these terms; and when 
it ceases, we shall expect to see the pe ople of the Western States 
more contented with their condition: they wil! have become satisfied, 
we think, of the folly of looking for a better country than the valley 
ofthe Mississipp! ; and, being cured of their passion for moving West, 
they will go to work in earnest to develop their own great resources, 
by ope ning mines of the more useful metals ; by constructing railroads 
and other works of internal improvement ; builk ling up manufactories ; 
and, improving their mor: al and social condition, | ry the enc ouragement 
ef public and tery schools. Here is a field suflicie ntly large and 
diversified to afford ¢ emp loyment for all our people for many genera- 
tions : one in which they may labor in comfort, without encountering 
the sufferings and privations incident to a tiip to California, and 
laboring in the gold mines. And, furthermore, if the mines should 
continue productive, this will be the surest of all methods of obtaining 
a fair dividend of their products: for it matters not who digs or 
washes the gold from the earth, or what direction it takes from the 
mines, or whose image is stamped upon it, it will seek out and find 
the producer of corn, of wine, and of oil ; the manufacturer of wool, 
of cotton, and of flax; nor, will the producer of the more useful 
metals, the artizan and he who labors for the instruction and refine- 
ment of others, fail to receive their just dividends. There are few 
men that do not understand this principle of political economy: yet, 
impatient of delay, and desirous of obtaining more gold than their 
neighbors, many abandon the most certain for the most precarious 
means of acquiring it. We have examined the accounts from Califor- 
nia attentively, and we have arrived at the conclusion, that not more 
than one in five will return, at the end of two years, with more gold 
than will pay the cost of his outfit and the wages that he might have 
earned by his labor at home. And, besides this, the fact has been 
ascertained by the life insurance companies, as we have seen it stated, 
that the risk of life is increased about fifteen per cent. by the trip, 
and labor in the mines. Such hazards might be incurred by men with 
no family or profitable employment, without subjecting themselves, 
perhaps, to the imputation of folly: but in our judgment, a farmer, 
with a family in the Western States, who, advised of the chances 
against him, deliberately resolves upon a trip to the gold mines, is 
guilty of something more than folly; for it may be gravely questioned 
whether as a husband or parent, he has the moral right to sever these 
relations for the time, and jeopardise his labor and life in so hazard- 
ous an enterprise. 
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ART. II.—LEWIS AND CLARKE’S EXPEDITION TO AND 
FROM THE PACIFIC. 
(Continued from Vol. IIl., page 379.) 


After visiting Cape Disappointment and pursuing the coast ta 
Puget’s Sound, and making other excursions, they built houses and 
fixed their winter quarters at the head of a basin on the south side of 
the stream, to which they gave the name of Merriwether’s Bay. 
Here they subsisted upon dried fish, and by hunting.* They occu- 
pied themselves in yisiting the adjacent country and the Indian 
tribes, collecting from the latter a number of interesting facts touch- 
ing their origin, affinities, religion, murals and social condition. The 
principal of these tribes were the Echaloots, the Chillnekittipaws, the 
Skillocts, the Wakiakums, the Chitts, the Skillamucks, the Lucktons, 
the Cathlamahs, the Clatsops, the Chinnooks, the Chilluckittequaws, 
the Quathlapotles, the Chawahnaiooks, the Clanaminanums, the Clax- 
ters, the Cathlacumups, the Clahnaquahs, the Necachobers, the Neer- 
chokoos, the Cushooks, the Shahalas, the Nechecolus, the Cathlana- 
quiahs, the Cathlacomatups, the Shotos, the Caihlahaws, the Clacka- 
mos, the Chakowahs, the Calapoewahs, and the Myttnomohs, the last 
of whom were most numerous, and all of whom belong to the same 
philological family. 

On the twenty-third of March, 1806, the ascent of the river in 
in canoes was commenced upon their return trip. The annual freshet 
had already commenced. Great numbers of Garter snakes were 
observed along the river, sometimes twisted into bunches of fifty or 
sixty. Atthe Great Dalles, they succeeded in procuring some horses 
and continued their ascent of the river on the north bank, through 
rough and irregular ridges and isolated cliffs, and broad bottoms of a 
sterile character, where great numbers of rattlesnakes were seen, 
until the 28th of April, when they crossed to the south bank, at the 
mouth of the Walla-walla river. Here they met the Walla-wallas, g 
powerful tribe, and like all the tribes on the Upper Columbia, rich in 
horses. It is not an uncommon thing for a single chief to own a thou- 
sand head. 

From the Great Falls to the point where they crossed the river, the 
country presented an aspect of almost entire desolation. Broad plains, 
from the barren surfaces of which the meridian heat of the sun is reflect- 
ed, and rugged, towering, bleak and ferriginous cliffs and ridges alter- 
nately attract the eye. South of the river, this space is occupied by 
a line of mountain barriers, intersected with narrow rich vallies where 
bands of wild horses congregate. But on the north, no animal above 





*The rainy season, which commences in November and lasts five or six 
months, set in some days after their arrival at the mouth of the river, and this 
with the constant exposure, brought on serious bowel complaint, and other disor- 
ders; but happily, no deaths occurred. Above the cascade mountain ranges there 
}§ no rainy season, 
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the rank of the reptilin is ever seen ; and the stiff, stunted and scat- 
tered plants seem to struggle for a precarious existence. 

The soil of the valley of the Walla-walla is a deep vegetable mould 
of wonderful fertility, admirably watered and timbered. A vast plain 
expands southward as far as the eye can reach ;—to the southwest the 
snow-clad peaks of mounts Hood, Jefferson and St. Helens, rise 
majestically upward to the skies ;—to the east the apparently inter- 
minable range of the Blue Mountains, with their blue-tirged summits 
melting into the pure azure of Heaven;—and on the west, a group of 
lakes which expand in shining sheets of silver—all unite to present a 
scene of grandeur and beauty rivalling in richness and magnificence 
the most glowing picture of oriental story. Passing the Blue Moun- 
tains to the east, they pursued their journey to the Kooskoosie, at the 
mouth of which they arrived on the 4th of May. Here they met 
their old acquaintances, the Chopunnish. Twisted Hair, the grand 
chief, received them with great cordiality. The horses and baggage 
left in his care, were faithfully delivered up, and the party made an 
ineffectual attempt to proceed, but were driven back by the inclemency 
of the weather and the deep snows. They remained until the 24th of 
June, when, having obtained good Indian guides, the journey was 
renewed. Ascending an eminence in front, an oval valley spread out 
with ranges of hills surrounding it, on their sides, densely covered 
with pines ani firs, with deep gorges, jutting peaks, and winding hol- 
lows, amid which every possible hue of light and shade continually 
shifted, exhibiting; as they moved, a rapid series of panoramic views. 
Turning up Hungry Creek, to its source, they ascended the elevated 
ridge between the chopunnish and Kooskosie, clambering over rugged 
timber, confused piles of rugged rocks, across deep gullies, and around 
overhanging cliffs, through deep snow and rushing torrents, to its 
summit, where winter yet reigned undisturbed. As they advanced 
upon the apex of this ridge; they were often compelled to pursue nar- 
row paths along the outer edge of precipices, where a single false step 
would have precipitated them thousands of feet ; and to cross broad 
sheets of ice, where the slightest accident would have launched them 
into dark and fathomless gorges. Passing from this frozen ridge 
across the sources of the Chopunnish, they ascended the fearld 
peaks interposed between the tributaries of the Clarke and Kooskoo- 
sie, and labored on, day after day, over rugged ridges, and precipitous 
cliffs, down deep ravines choked with rocks, and trees and shrubs, and 
across the upper sources of the Kooskoosie, until rising, the magnifi- 
cent range which stretches north and south, for many miles, between 
the waters of the Clarke and Lewis, they descended into the rich val- 
ley of Traveler’s Rest Creek, which they had ascended the previous 
summer. 

The territory embraced within the ranges of the Rocky Mountains, 
is by no means, as is generally supposed, sterile and unproductive. 
Within these mountains are enclosed broad and fertile vallies watered 
by limpid streams and decorated with glassy lakes, along their bases 
benches of twenty to fifty miles in width, the deposit for ages of 
abrasion and vegetable mould, are extended, and within their bowels, 
iron, coal, copper, sulphur, and salt in its fluid and solid state have 
been discovered. Mineral waters of many varieties, the medicine of 
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nature, gush from the hill sides, surrounded by scenery, magnificent 
beyond the conception of the imagination. The pilgrim passes alter- 
nately through long, fertile and undulatory vallies, carpeted with a 
variety of rich grasses, where the currant, the servis-berry, the 
gooseberry, the camash plant, the cherry and the strawberry spring 
up spontaneously to furnish sustenance to the indolent savage; and 
where rich, brilliant and fragrant flowers ravish the eye and delight 
the sense; and along the base line of vast mountain chains clothed far 
up their brown sides with rich verdure, with jutting peaks and cliffs 
of stained and weather beaten rock with flashing coronets of snow, 
whilst far above, lines of naked pinnacles, pierce the purple canopy. 
Broad lakes, in whole glassy bosoms, the adjacent scenery is depicted 
by the Master’s hand, expand here and there, with myriads of wild 
fowl floating upon their pellucid waters, and innumerable fishes of 
delicious flavor glancing and gamboling in their placid bosoms. So 
abundant are the salmon in these npper streams that many thousands 
of them perish annually at the end of their pilgrimage, and the grizly 
and black bear, the wolf, the eagle and the vulture, assemble and ban- 
quet in peace upon their dead bodies. 

The period is rapidly approaching, when these extensive savannahs 
of hay shall cease to be consumed by the fire of the inconsiderate 
savage, or submerged in the snow of winter, when these superb for- 
ests, now the haunts of the lynx and panther, shall ring with the 
sound of the pioneer’s axe, when these exhaustless quarries and deep 
mines shall yield the hoarded treasure of ages, to the skill and intel- 
ligence of civilization. An active, intellectual and enterprising peo- 
ple are destined in the order of Divine Providence, to take possession 
of this spacious region, the ferocious beast of prey will yield his fair 


domain to herds of domestic and peaceful) animals, the jocund song of 


the herdsman will be heard where now the yell of the savage startles 
the ear, and the sciences and the arts will penetrate this wilderness, 
enlarging the dominion of man over Nature, and beautifying these 
vallies with the creations of Genius and Taste. 

At the mouth of Traveller’s Rest creek, Captains Lewis and 
Clarke divided the party, and separated with an agreement to 
re-unite east of the mountains at the mouth of the Yellow Stone river. 
Captain Lewis advanced a few miles in a northern direction along the 
west bank of Clarke’s river, then crossing the stream on rafts he 
struck into an Indian trail in an eastern direction. The valley of the 
north branch of Clarke’s river is an extensive undulatory plain of 
exceeding fertility dotted over with comical mounds from twenty to 
fifty feet in height and of a circular form. Reaching the Cokalahish- 
kit, a tributary of the east branch, the party entered the mountains 
through a narrow, but level defile, flanked with bold and elevated 
peaks. The grand, the sublime, and the beautiful, here concur to 
exhibit the strangest and most fantastic scenes. Interminable layers 
of ferriginous, granite and gneiss, are cut into heavy blocks by the 
once fused masses of trap, poryhyry, and serpentine. At intervals 
in the interstices a little soil is collected, out of which the immortal 
pine springs up and asserts his title to the monarchy of the forest. 
If the winding paths of the animals and the savage be followed through 
these irregular masses, the most ravishing and picturesque scenes 
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constantly open to the view. Surrounded and circumvallated by 
colossal structures of primitive rock, varied and beautiful scenery 1s 
spread before the eye, sombre gorges, loaded with rank shrubbery, 
undulating plains, covered with verdure, majestic and gloomy forests, 
livid gashes and fissures, bleak, sterile, volcanic ravines, and swelling 
mountains, around whose brows the morning mist reflects the beams 
of the Day-God in a thousand changing and brilliant hues. 

Ascending a regular and gentle eminence the party on the 7th of 
July arrived through a broad gap of the mountains at the summit of 
the dividing ridge between the eastern and western waters. And 
this is the North Pass, a natural road fromthe Missouri to the 
Columbia which needs not the aid of man to improve it. Winding 
through hills, hollows, and gorges, they continued to descend east- 
ward. Images of sublimity and terror surrounded them on all sides. 
Projecting peaks rose like towers, and dipped their points in the 
etherial azure of the skies, awful precipices hung in trembling frag- 
ments over their heads, the stunning sounds of wind and water gave 
assurance of the tempest’s strength; and at every turn they beheld 
the irresistible evidences of omnipotent power and goodness. 

Following the course of the Medicine Bow river for some distance. 
Captain Lewis took a direct course to Bear island below the falls 
where the Cache had been made the preceding spring. Whilst here 
one of his men named McNeal had a strange encounter with a grizly 
bear. Being out upon a hunt he approached a thicket of brush, his 
horse started and wheeled suddenly, throwing him nearly under the 
bear. He started up, and seeing the bear raising himself on his hind 
feet, he struck him on the head with the breech of his gun. The 
blow broke the gun, but knocked the bear down, and before he recov- 
ered McNeal sprang into a willow tree. Bruin took up his position 
at the root of the tree for several hours, but his patience finally failed 
him, and he raised the siege. McNeal descended, found his horse 
and hurried into camp, with his curiosity fully satisfied. 

Captain Lewis returned to Medicine Bow river, and descending it 
some distance, crossed over to the Great Falls, passing large herds of 
baffalo. Moving northwest across Tanzey river through a high naked 
plain, one days travel hrought him to Maria’s river where he 
encamped. Ascending this stream some distance and satisfying him- 
self where it had its source, he commenced retrecing his steps. Ina 
few days he came upon a camp of upwards of thirty Blackfoot Indi- 
ans. Finding it impossible to avoid them, Captain Lewis boldly 
entered their camp with his companion. He was treated politely and 
at night proposed that the two parties should encamp together, to 
which the Indians assented. ‘ The Indians,” says the Journal, “ got 
up at sunrise and crowded around the fire near which J. Fields, who 
was then on watch, had earefully left his rifle by the head of his 
brother who was still asleep. One of the Indians slipped behind 
him, and unperceived, took his brother’s and his own rifle; while at 
the same time two others seized those of Drewyer and Captain 
Lewis. As soon as Fields turned round he saw the Indian, running 
off with the rifles, and instantly calling his brother, they pursued him 
for fifty or sixty yards, and just as they overtook him, in the scuffle, 
R. Fields stabbed him through the heart with his knife: he ran about 
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fifteen steps and fell dead. They now hastened back with their rifles 
to the camp. The moment the fellow touched his gun, Drewyer who 
was awake, jumped up and twisted it from him. The noise awoke 
Captain Lewis who instantly started from the ground, and reached to 
seize his gun, but finding it gone he drew a pistol from his belt, and 
turning about saw an Indian running off with it. He followed him 
and ordered him to lay it down, which he was doing just as the two 
Fields came up, and were taking aim to shoot him; when Captain 
Lewis ordered them not to fire as the Indian did not appear to intend 
any mischief. He dropped the gun, and was going off slowly, when 
Drewyer came out and asked permission to kill him, but this Lewis 
forbade. But tinding that the Indians were now endeavoring to drive 
off all our horses, he ordered the men to follow the main party who 
were chaising the horses up the river, and to fire instantly upon the 
thieves, while he without taking time to run for his shot pouch, pur- 
sued the fellow who had stolen his gun, and another Indian who were 
driving away the horses on the left of the camp. He pressed them 
so closely that they left twelve of their own horses, but continued to 
drive off one of ours. At the distance of three hundred paces they 
entered a steep niche in the river bluffs, when Captain Lewis being 
too much out of breath to pursue them any farther, called out that 
unless they gave up the horse he would shoot them. As he raised 
his gun one of them jumped behind a rock, and spoke to the other, 
who, stopping at the distance of thirty paces, the Captain shot him in 
the belly. He fell on his knees and right elbow, but raising himself 
alittle, fired, and then crawled behind a rock. The shot had nearly 
proved fatal, for Captain Lewis, being bare headed, felt the wind of 
the ball very distinctly. Not having his shot pouch, he could not re- 
load his rifle ; and having only a single charge for his pistol he thought 
it most prudent to desist. Retiring slowly to the camp he was met 
by Drewyer, who, hearing the report of the guns, had come to his 
assistance, leaving the Fields to follow the other Indians. Captain 
Lewis ordered him to call to them to desist from the pursuit as we 
could take the horses of the Indians in place of our own, but they 
were too far off too hear him.”’ Soon after the Fields returned. Cap- 
tain Lewis was rather the gainer upon the whole, having taken four 
horses, and lost only one. This unfortunate rencounter excited the 
implacable hatred of this whole tribe, and as we shall see, generated 
much strife and loss of life in the future. 

It now became necessary to move with great rapidity ; for there 
eould be no doubt that an overwhelming force of the Blackfeet would 
attempt to intercept them at the mouth of Maria’s river. The Indian 
horses proved good, and in some days and nights of speedy traveling, 
they reached the Missouri, below the Great Falls, and there fortu- 
nately united with sergeant Ordway’s party, who had been despatch- 
ed by Captain Clarke down the Jefferson, with the canoes cached on 
that stream the preceding summer. The united parties instantly 
descended the river in the canoes, to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
as agreed upon; but Capt. Clarke, with his party, had there left a 
note and floated down some days farther travel. Before Capt. Lewis 
reached the camp of Capt. Clarke, he was seriously wounded in the 
thigh by one of the hunters whose eyes were not good, and who mis- 
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took him for a deer. On the 12th of August they landed at Clarke’s 
camp, and the way-worn travelers surrounded the camp-fires and 
told the story of their adventures. Turn we now to the history of 
Capt. Clarke’s journey. 

On taking leave of Capt. Lewis, Capt. Clarke ascended the west 
bank of Clarke’s river, through u long and beautiful valley, diversi- 
fied by gentle eminences, undulatory plains and broad vistas, inter- 
sected by sparkling streams, and shut in by mountain barriers, wear- 
ing upon their brows a glittering coronet of snow. Crossing the 
stream they passed over to the east branch, which they pursued to 
the vicinity of its sources, and then diverged to the dividing chain 
between the waters of the Clarke and the Missouri, surrounded as 
far as the eye could penetrate by endless ranges of mountains piled in 
enormous masses, until their remotest pinnacles melted into the skies. 
Descending the eastern slope of this ridge, they struck a branch of 
Wisdom river, and followed it to the Jefferson, cutting their way 
through thickets and vines and matted shrubbery. Raising the hidden 
canoes, they descended the Jefferson some distance in them, and leav- 
ing Sergeant Ordway with some men to go on with the canoes, Capt. 
Ciarke turned southward through a gap in the mountains, towards 
the Gallatin. Here a sudden hurricane arose, and the party were 
compelled to huddle and cling together to resist the fury of the storm. 
It was, indeed, as if the Master had raised his hands from the reins 
and left the wild elements to work their will for a time. As the 
tempest passed on, the roaring of distant winds—the moaning and 
creaking of swaying trees—the murmuring of rolling streams—the 
wild dashing of snow-white cascades—the heavy booming of some- 
thing resembling distant ordnance, and the furious tumbling of 
detached rocks, madly leaping from the mountain’s brow—impressed 
the mind with deep solemnity and awe. But the wiid winds have 
swept away the last vestige of the dark pall of clouds, and a sound 
is heard which awakens delightful associations. It is the lowing of the 
stag and the buffalo to their companions. The long herds move out 
from beneath the shelving rocks. The moose deer, whose nice ear 
distinguishes the minutest variations of sound, gives warning of 
approaching danger—he has snuffed the tainted breeze—he has 
and, in an instant, he wildly leaps from 





recognised the hunter foe 
ridge to ridge. Bands of mountain sheep are seen bounding over the 
sunny slopes—the solitary goat is poised upon the precipice, gazing 
at the scene beneath, and wondering at the sudden confusion—the 
delicious songs of a thousand birds enliven every thicket—and hark! 
the wild scream of the eagle as he launches from his eyrie in the 
clouds, strikes a sudden panic into the sweet choristers, and they are 
suddenly hushed until the sweeping sounds olf the enemy’s pinions 
have passed away, and they again renew their melody. 

From the valley of the Gallatin, Capt. Clarke pursued his course, 
winding through fertile vallies, passing over upland slopes, and around 
projecting spurs, until passing through another gap he issued into the 
valley of the Yellow Stone. The whole route is represented as suffi- 
ciently good to be passed with wagons, by a little improvement; and, 
it passes through numerous coves and vales eminently fertile and 
beautiful, and abounding in game and presenting scenes of amenity and 
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loveliness which admirably contrast with the rugged, precipitous, 
and snowy heights by which they are circ vumvallated. Descending the 
Yellow Stone for some days’ journey, canoes were constructed in 
which the party floated downward to its confluence with the Missouri. 
The valley of this stream was found to be spacious, fertile, and salu- 
brious—the streams are fringed with trees, from whence the valley 
expands many miles to the mountains. The traveler can almost ima- 
gine himself upon the Danube, for the valley is sprinkled over at long 
intervals with cyclopean structures of granite, closely assimilated in 
appearance to the stern and solitary castles with which Europe was 
covered and guarded during the middle ages. But these structures 
exceed those of Europe in magnitude and grandeur, and the woods and 
waters are disposed with a taste and beauty which the highest art 
must ever toil after in vain. A rich girdle of hei sights and mountains 
encircle this charming valley, the bases and dark sides of which are 
shrouded in shrubs, and the summits tufted with noble forest trees. 

The party were so much annoyed by musquitos at the mouth of 
this river, where they had appointed to await Capt. Lewis, that leav- 
ing a note for him, they ascended some days to a more favorable camp- 
ing ground, and here, as we Irave seen, the true-hearted friends were 
once more united. 

On the 18th of August the whole party commenced the descent of 
the river, accompanied by ‘“ Big White,” a Mandan chief, who had 
agreed to go with them to see his great father, the President. In a 
few days one of the men, named Cotter, solicited permission to join 
some trappers, with whom they had met a week previous. As he 
had been a faithful hand, his suit was favorably answered. This is 
an instance out of thousands, illustrative ofthe facility with which civil- 
ized men slide into the habits of savage life, and contract a pas- 
sionate love for a course of life, which of all others, would seem to 
offer the fewest inducements to a rational being. We shall have 
occasion to recur to the trials and sufferings of this man hereafter. 
Our party, on their return, found wars in existence between the Min- 
natarees and Shoshones—the former and the Arricarras—and a war 
threatened between the Mandans and Arricarras. The passion of 
these fractious bands for war is at all times easily kindied into a 
flame, and a twelvemonth without a war would be a period of as much 
stupidity with them as we imagine 2 like time without religious festi- 

vals would be with the Italians. Fort Mandan, which they had built 
tha outward trip, had been accidentally destroy ed by fire, A day 
or two after, some traders were met with, ascending the river, by 
whom they were informed that seven hundred Sioux had passed the 
Arricarra villages on their way to attack the Mandans and Minnata- 
rees, having their women and children encamped near the Big Bend. 
The Arricarras had determined, for a wonder, to remain neutral in 
this conflict. Reaching the Arricara villages, they saluted them with 
four guns, and were received with great honor by the Indians—the 
grand “chief, “ Grey Eyes,” being at their head. A large party of 
Cheyewes were on a visit to these Indians, from the head of Platte. 
The party visited all the Arricarra villages, receiving hospitable 
treatment at each. Passing the Great Bend, the party moved quietly 
and leisurely down the stream, now landing to gather the rich harvest 
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of plums, buffalo berries, gooseberries, and other fruits and then to 
capture a buffalo cow, the richest and most delicious of meats, until 
the 30th of August, when they met a party of Tetons inclined to be 
hostile, but Capt. Clarke, crossed the river to a sand-bar, near the 
shore en which the Indians were assembled, and held a brief and 
decisive conference withthem. The boldness of the Captain evidently 
astonished them very much---and, when on his return to the boats, 
the whole party steered across close to the shore on which they were 
assembled: the “ party on the hill, seemed not a little agitated.” One 
man came near the shore and invited them to land, which they 
promptly declined doing, upon which he returned to the hill, and 
struck the earth three times with his gun, a great oath among the 
Indians, who consider swearing by the earth as one of the most sol- 
emn forms of imprecation. 

Below the Great Bend, the Yankton Sioux were again met with—a 
war party out in search of scalps and plunder. Our travelers, how- 
ever, were kindly and cordially received by these people, and they 
were the last party of Indians encountered in their descent. Those 
below were, probably, out upon hunting or war excursions. On the 
3d of September, to their great joy, they met a Mr, Airy, a trader, who 
had crossed the country from Prairie du Chien, and through whom 
they gathered much news of great interest. In a few days after, a 
Capt. McClelland (formerly of the army) passed them on his way to 
the Pawnee villages on a trading excursion. The fact should be 
noted, that the ultimate design of this trader was to pass over to the 
vicinity of Santa Fe and trade for gold dust. Whether his purpose 
was ever carried out we cannot say, but it is the first attempt of the 
kind of which we are informed. From him, our travelers learned that 
they had not been heard of in the United States, after they left Fort 
Mandan, in 1805, and that the Government and the people had long 
since given them up for lost. 

Hasting on down the river, they met successively a number of tra- 
ding parties, some of whom were destined to each of the tribes upon 
the Missouri, the Kansas, the Platte, and the Yellow Stone. Nearly 
all of these parties were ascending in pirogues and canoes loaded with 
goods, one of them however—a party of native Canadians, was in 
Batteaux constructed in true Canadian style. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember the party had the gratification of landing and receiving the 
hospitalities of the people of the little village of La Charette, the last 
white friends with whom they had parted on their outward journey ; 
and onthe 23d they fired a salute and landed at the village of St. 
Louis, after an entire absence of two years, three months, and nine 
days, during which period they had passed over a distance of more 
than seven thousand five hundred miles, through wild and wholly 
unknown regions, inhabited by roving thousands of savages treacher- 
ous, cruel and vindictive, swarming with ferocious beasts, encounter- 
ing an amount of danger, privation, anxiety, suffering, and vicissitude, 
which rarely has fallen to the lot of those who are the first to pene- 
trate wilderness lands. We do not feel equal to the task of placing 
a proper estimate upon the labors of these enterprizing travelers ; nor 
will our space allow us to make the attempt. The journal kept by 
Captain Lewis, was subsequently published under the supervision of 
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Paul Allen, Esq., of Philadelphia in two volumes octavo. The style 
of this journal is plain, simple, and void of all attempt at embellish - 
ment ; but in it as large an amount of really valuable matter respecting 
the geology, botany, geography and zoology of the great west and the 
numerous Indian tribes from the Mississippi to the Pacific may 
beeome, conveyed in, clear, perspicuous, and unpretending style, as 
ean be found comprised in the same space in any other work of like 
ebaracter. 


ART. III.—MELSEN’S NEW METHOD OF EXTRACTING 
SUGAR FROM CANE AND BEETS. 


Tue recent discoveries of M. Melson of Belgium, relating to the 
manufacture of sugar from sugar-cane and beets, may, in some respects, 
be regarded as among the most important events of the present cen- 
tury. Assuming thafhe has accomplished all that he claims, the 
inquiry naturally arises, what degree of merit shall be awarded to him 
whose scientific labors have doubled the products of all the capital and 
labor employed in producing the sugar bearing plants throughout the 
earth? We are not clearly informed whether the cost of manufactu- 
ring is increased or diminished by this new method of extracting the 
juice from the plant ; but we are led to infer that something is gained 
in this respect also. 

Should this newly discovered method of extracting sugar from 
beets be rendered sufficiently simple to enable every farmer to make 
sugar for his own consumption, or for market, without the use of 
expensive machinery, it will open to the agriculturists of the north 
western states a new branch of industry that will add greatly to the 
prosperity of the country. We have long looked to the region of the 
upper Mississippi as destined to become a sugar growing district ; 
and, we conclude that these discoveries are calculated to hasten the 
introduction of the beet, as one of its agricultural staples. For the 
more the cost of production is reduced the larger will be the cost and 
charges of transportation from the south, in proportion to the value, 
and the greater the advantages in favor of the producer in the north. 
To what extent these discoveries may effect the value of sugar 
estates in the cane growing region is difficult to foresee ; but if, as 
we incline to believe, the consumption should increase in a ratio 
equal to the production, and, consequent decline in price, sugar grow- 
ing in the south may continue as profitable as heretofore. 

The chemical agents used by Professor Melsen have been known 
for some time, to the learned chemists of Europe, and we are not 
aware that any have doubted the success of his discoveries ; and 
hence we regard it as an established fact that all the saccharine mat- 
ter contained in cane or beets is susceptible of being converted into 
sugar: and, consequently, all that is now wanting to crown his 
discoveries with complete success is a practical application of the 
chemical agents to the details of manufacturing. Epirors, 
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MELSEN’S SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 


NEW METHOD FOR THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM SUGAR-CANE AND BEETS, 
BY M. MELSEN, PROFESSOR OF THE STATE VETERINARY AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE OF BELGIUM, CORRESPONDING MEMBEROF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
BELGIUM—OF THE SOCIETY-PHILOMATHIC, &C. TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH BY THOMAS G. CLEMSON. 


The extraordinary circumstances in which I am placed make it my 
duty to extract from a larger work on which Iam engaged the obser- 
vations most proper to give an exact idea of the researches to which I 
have devoted myself. Whatever may be the success of my method 
for the treatment of saccharine substances, I am confident that all my 
observations will be found exact, and their knowledge may give rise 
to useful reflections on the part of those occupied in manufacturing 
sugar, and without doubt to new practical applications in its different 
branches. 

It is a well known fact that, in healthy sugar-cane and healthy beets, 
all the saccharine matter may be crystalized. It is also known, that 
this matter may be easily extracted by means of weak alcohol, which 
may be afterward driven off by evaporation, and leave the sugar in 

ure and colorless crystals. 

In bitter almonds there also exists a substance which may be crys- 
talized by the same means, without losing its purity. But the effect 
is entirely different when water is used in place of alcohol, This sub- 
stance found in bitter almonds (amygdaline) disappears or undergoes 
a metamorphosis, and, by the change, various new substances are 
formed entirely different from the original. That water should have 
this effect, it is necessary that it come in contact with the air and that 
it should encounter and dissolve certain fermenting substances which 
are found in the tissue of the bitter almonds with the amygdaline. 

In the sugar-cane and the beets there exist also these fermenting 
matters, capable of transforming sugar into other substances. In 
order to produce their action it is necessary that they should be placed 
in contact with the saccharine matter by means of water, and should 
themselves be exposed to the air. 

Every one knows with what rapidity the juice of sugar-cane 
changes character in the warm climates where it is made; and, 
although this alteration is less rapid in the juice of beets, it is suffi- 
cient to create difficulty, and every means has been tried to make the 
manufacture as rapid as possible in order to avoid this cause of trouble 
and loss. 

For the chemist who makes any analysis, the problem of the 
extraction of sugar is solved by the use of alcohol. He, by this agent 
separates the sacccharine matter from the fermenting substances, and 
destroys the latter without injuring the former ; thus preserving the 
sugar from any destructive influence. But for a large operation it is 
necessary that the agent should be cheap and easily managed. Alcohol 
is dear ; its use requires the greatest precaution, and is very danger- 
ous. Setting aside then alcohol, is it impossible for chemistry to pro- 
duce a liquid which has the properties essential for this case, and 
which, like alcohol, will prevent all fermentation, even when exposed 
to the air? I think not. I do not even pretend to say that the sys- 
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tem which, after many trials, I have considered the best yet known, 
is either the only one or better than any other. : 

In the suzar-cane or beet there is a saccharine matter dissolved in 
water; nevertheless, this matter rests in that form a long time with- 
out change. If we could then make use of water as a dissolvent in the 
same manner that nature does, we should extract the sugar without 
destroying its quality. The difficulties exist neither in the water nor 
the sugar, but in the air and in the fermenting matter contained in 
the cells formed by the tissues, which the contact of water puts in 
action. This being the case, is it possible to crush the cane, or grate 
the beet. in a vacuum, and extract the juice and boil it without 
removing it from this vacuum? If it is possible to do this on a large 
scale, the porblem is solved. But this system seems impracticable, 
and I have not tried it. 

It would appear easier to arrive at the desired result by operating 
with an inert gas, such as carbonic acid. To grate the beets in car- 
bonie acid, to wash them in water charged with carbonic acid, and to 
water them upon the grater with water containing carbonate acid of 
lime, or carbonate acid of magnesia. My essays have not had the 
success I hoped. The least trace of air is sufficient, and these agents 
do not seem entirely to annul its effects, Their aetion is, therefore, 
uncertain, 

I will mention here (only by way of observation) a class of bodies 
to which recourse is often had to prevent a fermentation. These are 
the metallic oxydes, capable of combining with the fermenting matters, 
or the substances from which they are produced, and forming insolu- 
ble compositions. The oxyde of mercury and the oxyde of lead are in 
this category. For an analysis in the laboratory, the sub-acetate of 
lead may be easily and certainly employed, for it precipitates the fer- 
menting substances and every thing capable of producing them, and 
leaves the sugar dissolved. But the unhappy consequences of 
employing it are too easily to be seen, and have been but too certainly 
realised every time it has been used in the manufacture of sugar to 
permit me to believe in the possibility of using it. 

The action of tannin and monohydrated phosphoric acid is different. 
These two agents coagulate the fermenting substances, precipitate the 
matters that form them, and purify without heat the juice of either 
sugar-cane or beets, in a manner that renders their application possible. 

I thought that I should approach the discoveries I sought for in 
trying— 

1. To prevent fermentation during the extraction of the juice, and 
to avoid the contact of the air while the juice was cold. 

2. To profit by the coagulation of the fermenting substances, caus- 
ed by heat, to carry them off, as is practiced in defecation. 

For this purpose I sought a substance, having a great affinity for 
oxygen, without action on the saccharine matter, or danger to man, 
cheap, easy to produce any where, or to transport. 

Three substances particularly fixed my attention: the binoxyd of 
azote, sulphurous acid, and aldehyde. This remarkable class of com- 
positions, having a great affinity for oxygen, and which contain already 
two equivalents of this body, and absorb a third with facility to pro- 
duce acids, appeared to me eminently proper to fulfill one of the con- 
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ditions mentioned, viz: to prevent by their presence the oxygen of the 
air from acting in producing fermentation. 

I have no doubt but that some one more capable than myself will 
ultimately succeed in giving a practical form to the binoxyd of azote, 
for I cannot believe but that a substance which destroys instantly 
oxygen, and forms with it an acid proper to precipitate the ferment- 
ing matters, will be one day employed in the extraction of sugar. 
Dissolved in the sulphate of iron, it would guarantee the juice from 
all alteration until the end of the defecation by lime, and this accom- 
plished, the juice would retain scarcely a trace of the re-agents 
employed. 

Aldehyde, or the organic substances which resemble it, are too dear. 
I, therefore, made no stop at them. 

During all the experiments which I slightly mention, I found myself 
always inclined to return to the use of sulphurous acid, Its efficacy, 
as an obstacle to fermentation is so well proved, its price is so low, 
its production so easy, and the substances necessary to produce it so 
universal. It is true that sulphurous acid, which was so successful 
in the hands of Proust when used to prevent fermentation in the sac- 
charine matter of grapes, has always presented, when applied to the 
manufacture of beet sugar, insurmountable objections. I was not 
ignorant either that the most experienced persons had failed in the 
attempt to use it. Nothing practical had resulted from their efforts. 

If sulphurous acid can be profitably used where the must of grapes 
is concerned ; if, in preventing fermentation, it has no influence on 
sugar, it is because it possesses at once these two properties either 
of itself, or because it is converted into sulphuric acid by the action of 
the air. Every one knows, on the contrary, that the cane sugar 
is changed, and takes the nature of grape sugar when placed in con- 
tact with acids, particularly with suiphuric acid. Thus, however 
inoffensive the sulphuric acid is whea applied to the must of grapes, 
it is impossible to use it for the juice of the sugar-cane or beet ; for as 
soon as the air absorbed by the sulphurous acid changes it into sul- 
phuric acid, the effect of this last on the juices mentioned changes 
them into grape sugar. Reflecting on this difficulty, I asked myself 
if sulphurous acid used with a powerful base, such as potash, soda or 
lime, would still present the same obstacle. I found in reality, that 
the base absorbing the sulphuric acid as soon as formed left the sugar 
intact. From this point 1 was led to make many experiments, easy to 
re-produce, useless to repeat in detail, and which I will sum up in a 
few words. 

Dissolved sulphurous acid added to a solution of the juice of sugar- 
cane or beets, prevents fermentation, but destroys slowly the sugar, 
if left cold in contact with the air. If heated, the destruction is much 
more rapid. 

The neutral sulphites of potash, of soda, and of lime, do not prevent 
fermentation, but do not injure the sugar, whether cold or warm. 
Neither of these products, then, would serve. 

The acid sulphites, and more especially the sulphite of lime, pre- 
sented, on the contrary, properties worthy of interest. 

Sulphurous acid, in excess, prevents aJl fermentation. The cane 
which all these salts contain neutralizes the sulphuric acid as fast as 
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it is formed. It remains to be seen if, by themselves, or by their 
excess of sulphuric acid, they have or have not the power to convert 
cane sugar into grape sugar. 

I-have heated for several hours, small quantities of sugar-candy, 
dissolved in water, with a large quantity of bisulphite of lime. The 
sugar was changed. It became uncrystatised and deliquescent. The 
syrup thus formed, presented sometimes an appearance with which 
manufacturers of sugar are well acquainted. Submitted to the action 
of heat for evaporation, it remained motionless. There was, there- 
fore, the proper quantity to find out, and much care to be taken; but 
as it takes a great deal of the bisulphite of lime to destroy the sugar, 
and a small quantity to destroy fermentation, I thought this agent 
worthy of a closer examination. 

Sugar-candy in cold water, charged with bisulphite of lime, even 
in excess, crystalizes without loss and without change, by spontaneous 
evaporation, at a very low heat. It is, therefore, possible to manu- 
facture sugar without artificial heat. Further on, the importance of 
this remark will be made manifest. 

Perfectly white sugar-candy being dissolved in ten times ifs weight 
of water, I added half its weight of a solution of bisulphite of lime, 
making ten degrees of the areometer of Baume, and boiled it for about 
an hour. It was then filtered, to clear it of the neutral sulphite, 
which was deposited. It was afterward put into a plate, where it 
erystalised entirely without a trace of molasses, leaving precipitated, 
however, a small quantity of the tartrate of copper, which had been 
dissolved in the potash. 

Straw-colored sugar-candy, treated in the same way, gives the 
same result, only that the crystals are lighter colored than the candy 
itself, 

The same experiment with all kinds of sugar, produced the same 
results, whether the liquid, when evaporated, was left acid or had 
been carefully neutralised after boiling. I found also, that the ecrystal- 
ization was as perfect and rapid when the liquid was left unfilteredas 
when it was filtered before the evaporation. 

1 have examined with the polarizing apparatus, following the meth- 
od of Mr. Clerget, the sugars that were produced by these different 
treatments, and I found— 

1. That the crystalized mass gave a direct notation, almost identical 
with that given after the inversion. The differences, sometimes in 
one sense sometimes in another, and confounding themselves with the 
errors of observation, proved that the sugar was not transformed, or 
that this transformation was practically insignificant. 

2. That portions of the liquids, taken at different stages, before the 
erystalization was complete, presented to the eye all the qualities of 
cane sugar, and deviated to the right of the plain of polarization, and 
gave a direct notation almost identical with that observed after the 
inversion, 

It results from this, that, either after erystalization, or in the syrup 
before crystalization takes place, no difference is to be found between 
the sugar dissolved in pure water and that which has been submitted 
to the action of the bisulphite of lime, when the excess is not too 
great of the bisulphite, or the heat too long continued. 
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It was, then, reasonable to suppose that the bisulphite of lime, 
uselas a sustance having a great affinity for oxygen, and as an anti- 
septic, would have no injurious effect on the sugar, if it was poured 
cold upon the beet grater, or the sugar-cane mill, in such a manner as 
to mix with the juice the instant the cells which contain it were bro- 
ken. It was also to be supposed, that it would endure the heat neces- 
sary for clarilying without injury. In this operation, judging from 
experience, the lime employed would neutralize the bisulphate, leay- 
ing the juice purified from the fermenting matters, and prepared for 
evaporation, without loss of sugar. But I soon found that the 
bisulphite’of lime possessed certain qualities which demanded further 
attention. 

White of egg, blood, the yolk of the egg in emulsion, milk mixed 
with water, when mingled with the bisulphite of lime, and entirely 
coagulated at a temperature of 100 deg.(centigrade); these liquids, 
filtered and subjected to evaporation, leave residuums, in which are 
found a small quantity of azotized matters, mixed with sugar of milk, 
or the salts of these substances. 

To its antiseptic qualities, and its faculty for absorbing oxygen, the 
bisulphite of lime joins very great powers of clarification. This gave 
me the idea of the following experiments ; 

I mixed 50 grammes of sugar-candy, 250 centimeters cubes of milk, 
250 centime'ers cubes of water, and 50 centimeters cubes of a solu- 
tion of bisulphite of lime, at 10° of the areometer of Baume. [I 
boiled and filteredto separate the parts that were coagulated. The 
concentrated liquid gave a mass perfectly crystalized, which, examined 
without drying, or purifying, gave 92 per cent. of sugar, by direct 
notation, and 93.5 after inversion by chloro-hydric acid. 

The defecation was easy and complete. The sugar was preserved 
intact. The water adhering to the crystals, and the salt of milk 
found in the mass, explain why here was only 92 per cent. of sugar 
in the 100. 

I employed in another experiment 50 grammes of sugar-candy, half 
of an egz, white and yolk mixed, 25 centimeters cubes of milk, 75 
centimeters cubes of solution of bisulphate of lime, and 450 centime- 

ters cudes of water. The mixture boiled and filtered, gave a liquid 
whic erystalized without molasses. The polarizing apparatus gave 
85 per cent. of sugar by direct notation, and 86 after the inversion. 
There was then only the cane sugar, and 13-100 composed of hygro- 
metric water, the excess of the bisulphate of lime, the salts of milk, &c. 

The bisulphate of lime at 100 ° (centigrade) acts as adelecator. It 
separates the albumen, the caseum, and as will be seen hereafter, the 
azotized matters analogous, which exist uaturally in the cane and the 
beet. This sep ration is effected without loss or change in the sugar, 
except that which may be estimated at 2-100 of the mass, of which 
no count can be taken in experiments of this nature. 

It remains at present to be seen what part of the bisulphate plays 
in preventing the colorization of the syrup. 

The coloring matter of cane or beet syrup comes from four princi- 
p2l causes— 

1. The substances containing the coloring matters whieh are dis~ 
solved in the juice. 
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2. The contact of the air and the pulp creates rapidly coloring 
matters which are added to the preceding. 

3. The heat employed in the evaporation in changing the charae- 
ter of part of the sugar, and the other substances connected with it, 
forms also coloring matter. 

4. The air, the lime and the ammonia, aided by heat, give rise 
during the evaporation of the juice, alkalized by the lime, to coloring 
matters. 

The bisulphate of lime carries away, almost immediately, the color- 
ing matter which exists in the cane and the beet. It prevents the 
formation of others during the process of manufacture, and especially 
of those whick require to form them the action of the air and a free 
alkali. The bleaching power of the bisulphite of lime, with regard 
to the original coloring matters contained in the cane and the beet, is 
not absolute. It appears to act by a colorless combination which is 
formed between these substances and the sulphurous acid. This 
effect is well known to chemists. When there is a sufficient quantity 
of green matter to be seen inthe stems or roots treated, we frequently 
see the syrup, after losing its color under the action of the bisulphite, 
become slightly tinged aga as it concertrates, and again colorless 
when longer subjected to heat. 

In preventing the coloring of the pulp the bisulphite of lime is 
wonderfully efficacious, and so durable that too much cannot be said 
of its power. Ihave kept for six months, in badly covered vessels, 
the pulp of beets, which remained colorless from the effect of the 
bisulphite, when it is well known that, ander ordinary cicrumstances, 
they would have become very brown from the action of the air. 

I do not hesitate to say that there are many cases where the bisul- 
phite might be most efficaciously employed to prevent the formation 
of coloring matter, which give so much trouble to destroy when once 
formed; such as those that stain the filaments of hemp or of flax, 
after steeping, and indigo after it is precipitated, bark juice employed 
in tanning, the extracts of certain dye woods, &c. But all these 


points will be examined hereafter. For the moment I content myself 


with the statement I made above, that coloring matters that are spon- 
taneously produced without heat in the pulp exposed to the air, never 
make their appearance when the bisulphite of lime is used. 

I will add that the evaporation without artificial heat: Ist, ofa 
liquid formed by dissolving in water cane sugar; 2d, of cane syrup, 
and, 3d, of beet juice, there will be no color where the bisulphite is 
used, and that when artificial heat is used for evaporation the coloring 
is scarcely perceptible. Nay, more, that the sugar obtained by this 
process from red beets, is completely colorless. 

Ihave never observed perceptible discoloration, except in rare 
instances, and even then it was so slight as to be of no consequence 
in the manufacturing of a large quantity. 

It is thus proved that the bisulphite of lime may be used with suc- 
cess in the extraction of sugar from cane or beets : 

1. Asa powerful antiseptic, preventing the production or action 
of fermenting matter. 

2. As, from its affinity for oxygen, capable of preventing the 
changes which the presence of that agent causes in the juice. 
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3. As anagent which at 100° (centigrade) defecates the juice, 
and removes from it all the albumen and coagulated matter.* 

4, As carrying away the pre-existing diseoloration. 

5. Asan agent capable in the highest degree of preventing the 
formation of coloring matters. 

6. As capable of neutralizing all the hurtful acids which may exist 
or be formed in the juice, substituting for them an acid almost inert 
(sulphurous acid). 

[t remains to be seen under what form or in what quantity the 
bisulphite of lime should be applied to the cane or beets. What new 
facts may be discovered in manufacturing a large quantity, and what 
inconveniences may over balance the advantages it seems to offer. 
This is what I now intend to examine, arguing from my own experi- 
ence without exaggeration, but also without timidity. 

One of the thoughts which has the most sustained and excited me 
in the course of my researches, was the hope, that, in the equatorial 
regions at least, sugar might be extracted by the heat of the sun alone. 
What would prevent, that, once preserved from change, the juice of 
the sugar-cane should be abandoned to slow crystalization in the open 
air, like salt in the salt marshes ? I should say there was no obstacle, 
and I call to witness all those who have seen my experiments. They 
have all been cf the same opinion. This opinion and this desire will 
explain why the experiments I am going to state have received the 
direction I have given them. 

It is well known that there exists in Murcia manufactories for making 
sugar from cane. They have resisted all the vicissitudes that the 
commerce of sugar has experienced for sixty years, and are still in full 
activity. It is from these manufactories that a friend procured me 
some hundred pounds of fresh sugar-canes for my experiments. They 
reached the laboratory of the Sorbonne, in Paris, where I made my 
experiments in a good state. They were pronounced by persons who 
had been in the colonies and were acquainted with the subject, to 
have been imperfectly ripened. A good many were worm-eaten. 








ay My experimenst, then, from such materials, could not be expected to 
be very satisfactory ; nevertheless, the first essay I made filled with 
q astonishment persons accustomed to the manufacturing of sugar, and 


capable of judging the results obtained. 

The juice was extracted by a coarse grater, adding bisulphite of 
lime during the operation. It was clarified by boiling, and simply fil- 
tered through a cloth strainer. The concentrated syrup was filtered 
a second time, and left to crystalize slowly. This it did to almost 
perfect dryness. An analysis by alcohol could have given nothing 
better, either in quantity or quality. It was even more colorless than 
sugar obtained by alcohol. 

In these experiments all the sugar contained in the juice took a 
solid and crystalized form. The crystals were large and firm. They 
were not more colored than ordinary sugar candy, which they resem- 
bledin appearance. The traces of molasses were almost imperceptible. 





*There remains, however, after this clarification, a matter which is colored by 
the air, or the influence of an alkali, first violet and afterward brown. It is 
probable that it is an azotized substance. 
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Taking into consideration the almost entire purity of the juice of 
the suzar-cane, which, really once clarified, is only sugar and water 
and considering also the aplitu le whie h cane sugar has to form large 


crystals, in which quality st is far superior to beet sugar, 1 am sure 
that the first colouist who attempts to evaporate sh wly a quantity of 
syrup will p sreeive that the crysti ils, in size, color and appearance, 
are so superior, that the advantages of the process will be entirely 
evident to his mind. 

I changed the proportions of the bisulphite of lime; I experimented 
on the ripest canes, on the greenest, and on the worm- 


separ ately j 
eaten, and in all my essays the result was the production ol crystal- 
ized sugar. I never found a spoontul of molasses that could not be 
crystalized. 

The analysis of the juice and the action of the bisulphite on it were 
always the same, both as regards the substances contained and the 
quantity of sugar obtained. 

The ‘operation is so simple and so correct in its results, that it 
appears alinost necessary to do wrong expressly in order to fail to 
extract all the juice [rom the sugar-cane. 

Every one knows that the juice extracted from the sugar-cane is 
sometimes not more than the hail, never more than two-thirds, of the 
quantity really contained in the cane. There remains, then, in the 
crushed cane, at least a third of the saccharine matter. To extract 
this by washing, in warm climates, is impossible, on account of the 

rapidity with whic h fermentation takes plac e; but if the bisulphite of 
lime is mixed in the water used in washing, nothing is easier. There 
is no need tor hur ry, and the w ashing may be so periect as to extract 
the last particle of sugar. 

Thus obtained, these washings would be nearly as rich as the 
juice itself. Treated in the same manner, by defecation at 100 deg. 
(centigrade ), simple filtration and concentration into syrup, and then 
slow evaporation, they would give the same results as the juice, 

I tried, with the crushed cane, this method with a lively curiosity, 
and I succeeded in producing large crystals of pure sugar, and much 
superior in color to the best sugar seut us from the colonies. 

Even more, and that for reasons that chemists had ulready discoy- 
ered, the skimmings and the filters employ ed in filtration, aiter sev- 
eral days’ exposure to the air and the danger of fermentation, yielded 
pure crystalized sugar. It was on y necessary to wash all these sub- 
stances in water charged with the bisulphite of lime, and evaporate 
this water 

Thus, the bisulphite of lime rendered the sugar almost as unalter- 
able as mineral salt; that of the juice, the crushed cane, the scum, 
and the filters, produced the same large grains, of a colorless or a 
slightly yellow candy. All this requires neither care nor study—and 
nothing renders hurry necessary. As lung as the bisulphite evists 
in the smallest appreciable quantity in the liquid, it prevents all alter- 
ation. 

I know nothing of the colonies ; and it would not therefore, become 
me to pronounce if the employment of such a process would, or 
would not, have the effect of producing division of property, by ena- 
bling the negroes who inhabit them to extract the sugar profitably on 
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and the phosphate of lime in the juice. 
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a small scale; but I do not hesitate to say, that my essays proved that 
this change in the cultivation and in property is possible. 

It mav be objected, that powerful mills are necessary to crush the 
eane. This is not so. A root-cutter and a grater are all that is 
necessary, because the washing is so complete, by the employment of 
the bisulphite of lime, that all the juice may be extracted in that way 
from the cane, cut or torn in the rudest manner. However that may 
be, I will now give the method I arrived at, treating the canes which 
I had sent to me» 

1. I broke up the canes by means of a beet grater, watering the 
pulp during the operation with a solution of the hisu!phitite of lime. 
I then erushed out the juice, which was boiled, filtered and evapora: 
ted by fire to the density of about one-third what the cold syrup 
should be, filtered again, and left to slow crystallization. This gave 
me in a few days, a mass of candy, from which it was impossible to 
extract any molasses, 

2, The crushed cane or pulp, whichever it may be called, was wet 
with water, submitted to another pressure, which produced another 
juice, less rich. This, treated like the first, gave the same results. 

3. I repeated again this last operation. 

For all these experiments, I employed one per cent. of the weight 

f the cane of a solution of the bisulphite of lime, at 10 deg. areome- 
ter, Baume. I took out the whole of the sugar, and found all of it in 
a solid form. My operations, though evidently susceptible of bei: g 
applied to manufacturing on a large scale, presented, at the same time, 
a perfect analysis of sugar-cane. 

If experienced chemists, who, like Mr. Caraseca in Havana, and 
Mr. Araguin in Louisiana, are in reach of sugar minufactories, will 
repeat my experiments on a larger scale, I am sure their opinion will 
be soon formec, 

I will now mention the objection to my process. The sugar obtain- 
ed by it has a taste of sulphur; but it loses this in three manners: 

1. Crushed and exposed to the air, the sulphile becomes neutral 
sulphate.* 

2. Exposed to an ammoniacal atmosphere, the sugar loses its sul- 
phurous flavor, and often takes a taste of vanilla, very agreeable, but 
it is sometimes slightly colored. 

3. Clayed so as to lose about ten per cent. of its weight, it gives a 
sugar equal to the purest and whitest sugars of commerce. 

_ The syrup used in claying may be regenerated by evaporation, and 
gives crystals similar to the others. 

For manufacturing I recommend the third process. 

I will only, for the moment, slightly mention 4 circumstance tat 
may ciuse difficulty. The sulphates and the sulphites are changed by 
the contact of organic matter into sulphurets. The formation of sul- 
phurets, and the appearance of {ree sulphur, which would probably be 
the consequence, are not presented in any of the numerous specimens 
which T possess, and of which some, of beet sugar, are already quite old. 


—_—_—— 





*As crys‘alized sugar does not cor‘ain sold bisulphite, but only neutral sul- 
phite, this can only give neutral sulphate. If the sugar is acid, this acidity is 
derived from the acid phosphate of lime, formed by the action of sulphurous acid 
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I recapitulate: One hundred kilogrammes of cane contain about 
eighteen kilogrammes of sugar, when in good condition. They yield 
sixty kilogrammes of juice, when well managed, and this gives twelve 
kilogarammes of sugar. 

There is usually extracted from the juice, from six to seven kilo- 
grammes of unrefined sugar. 

There is, therefore, a loss of five or six kilogrammes in the opera- 
tion; besides which, six kilogrammes are left in the crushed cane. 

It results from this, that, by applying the new process to the jnice 
alone, twelve kilogrammes of refined sugar will be obtained, in place 
of six or seven kilogrammes of unrefined sugar. If the crushed canes 
are also submitted to this process, seventeen or eighteen kilogrammes 
of sugar will be obtained from one hundred kilogrammes of cane ; that 
is to say the whole amount of saccharine matter contained in'the cane 
may be extracted. In saying, therefore, that the yield of sugar from 
cane might be doubled, I stated nothing in which my experiments did 
not bear me out, and certainly was far from exaggerating. 

The future willdecide, [I await its judgmnt with the most perfect 
confidence. The bistfphite of lime will enable the manufacturer to do 
all which the chemist can do with alcohol; and if the latter extracts 
eighteen kilogrammes, the former will also, one of these days. 

Whether the evaporation should be carried on to the end by boil- 
ing; whether the syrup should be concentrated one-third, and fin- 
ished in the drying room ; or, whether the evaporation should be en- 
tirely carried on in cases exposed to the sun, is more than I am able 
to decide. Local circumstances, and studies on the spot, will deter- 
mine this. I will only remark, that the use of the bisulphite, by 
preventing fermentation, renders the use of large, shallow cases or 
reservoirs of wood easy, and permits even rooms of graduated heat 
for drying. 

I did not have at my disposal a sufficient quantity of juice to try 


these different methods, but I desire to show that they are worthy of 


essay, and I recommend to the attention of Mr. Caraseca, or any other 
chemist, in a favorable position for trying it, the following experiment : 

I took beet juice, to which I added four per cent. of the normal 
solution of bisulphite of lime. Having clarified it, put it into a pine 
case, which I had previously washed well with the bisulphite. The 
bottom was pierced with holes, each of which hada string passed 
through it, which hung down, and thus afforded numerous means for 
the juice to run off, and a large surface for evaporation. As fast as 
the juice was collected in a vase placed under the strings, it was 
poured over again, and thus concentrated by passing several times 3 
the syrup was placed in a flat vessel, where it crystalized almost 
entirely. In the little molasses which was separated from the crystals, 
new crystals were formed, and these last were as perfectly character- 
ized as the first. 

If, with beet juice and an imperfect apparatus, this experiment suc- 
ceeded, why should it not with cane juice, which is purer and richer, 
in hotter countries, in the open air, and with a more carefully arrang- 
ed apparatus ? Why not seek, in the heat of the sun, where it is so 
intense and so certain, the means of replacing coal or other combusti- 
bles which are not to be had ? 
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Whatever may be the means of evaporation which experience may 
prove to be the best, the striking results obtained in operating on a 
few hundred pounds of cane, has convinced me that the extraction of 
sugar inthe colonies will hereafter follow new and more profitable 
methods. The juice and crushed cane being placed out of the reach 
of fermentation, I was, therefore, fully disposed to take, immediately, 
the measures necessary to insure a prompt essay of my system. This 
I hope to do (with the aid of Mr. de Tracy, Minister of the Marine 
in France, who has shown me much kindness), either in the French 
colonies or in Algiers, where many well informed persons think that 
the sugar-cane would succeed perfectly, and where the greater quan- 
lity of sugar given by my method would enable them to produce, at 
a low price, sugar which, from its favorable position, would command 
the market of the Mediterranean. 

( To be coneluded in our next.) 





ART. IV.—FORMATION OF THE TERRESTIAL GLOBE.* 


Ist. Was there a point of time in the history of the earth, when it 
consisted in a fluid state ? 

2nd. And if so, are not all substances (metalic and mineral, organic 
or inorganic, ) now upon the globe, excepting granitic or igneous for- 
mations, of meteoric origin ? 

The first proposition may be confidently affirmed ; and the truth of 
it supported by the following facts and arguments, viz: 

Ist. The fact, so well established, that the earth is, in its figure a 
spheroid, and not a sphere (an oblate spheroid, ) the equatorial diame- 
ter exceeding the polar by 26 miles. 

This being a fact, it is easily demonstrated upon the most rigid 
principles of science, that the equatorial diameter of the earth bears 
precisely that proportion to the polar, which is due, under the cir- 
cumstances of motion, gravity of matter, &c., &., in a fluid state, and 
that it could not have taken that form, under any supposition, as to 
its consistency, but that of a fluid condition. 

2nd. The evidences which we have, by examining the formations 
of the globe, that at any rate the foundations of stratified rocks, 
(primitive formations, ) were once in a state of fusion, or rather that 
the lower or primary strata, are of igneous origin, and must have 
existed in a fluid state. 

3rd. The evidences, that even now, the nucleus of the earth is in 
a state of fusion, or fluidity, as deduced from the phenomena of vol- 
canoes, and injected dykes, into the superposed rocks, from below. 
And the fact that their molten materials, thus ejected from the bow- 





_*A discourse delivered by David Deshler, Esq., before the Literary and Scien- 
tific Club, Tuscumbia, Alabama, , 
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els of the earth, or injected into stratified rocks, are of precisely the 
same elementary composition, as the primitive formations, is conclu- 
sive as to their common origin, as well as of the originally fluid state 
of both. 

If the first proposition, under consideration, be admitted (and it 
cannot be controverted,) the truth of the second is inferred, from the 
fellowing considerations—to wit : 

Ist. If the globe was at any time in a fluid condition the degree of 
temperature must have been such, that granite, and all crystaline 
rocks, were in a molten state ; and hence, all matter capable of being 
volatilized, at this degree of temperature, was expanded in a gaseous 
form, and formed a component part of the then atmosphere, surround- 
ing our globe. And in this state of the earth, all matter that we 
now find superposed, on the primitive crystaline rocks, must have been 
suspended in that atmosphere. 

2nd. From geological research, there is abundant corroberative 
evidence of the correctness of the above inference, from the follow- 
ing enumeration of facts—viz; In the primitive and lower transition 
formations, no fossil remains of organized beings, of any kind what- 
ever, are to be found imbeded in its strata. In the middle and upper 
transition strata, the dawn of fife and organism, is first perceived, in 
the remains of the lowest form of living animals; but consisting of 
only a limited number of species, and without exception of marine 
inhabitants. In the secondary formation, we find, first, in the lower 
of that series, animal remains greatly in advance of those of the last 
period—this part being prolific in the lower families of vertebrated 
animals, of the saurian or lizard class; which were all inhabitants of 
the ocean, and furnished with paddles instead of feet. In the upper 
secondary formations, the remains of other, and superior saurian 
animals, closely allied to living species, of crocodiles and lizards, are 
fully developed, having feet, and were evidently of amphibious habits ; 
and some of these species are supposed to have been herbiverous. 
Fossil remains of birds are also found in the secondary strata, but 
extremely rare. Vegetable remains are found, first, with very few 
exceptions, in the carboniferous, or coal formation—and here these are 
very abundant, but of inferior or less perfect organism, compared with 
those found higher in the series. 

In the tertiary formations, yertebrated animals of the highest class, 
and mammalia are discovered, and cetaceous animals, allied to the 
whale and seal, are also found, but still very scarce. The bones of 
herbivorous land quadrupeds, of enormous size, occur in the upper 
strata of this series, that is the tertiary, or what may be termed the 
last, before the present geological formation. These last are found in 
great abundance in the northern part of Europe and America, In 
this formation, the fossil remains of vegetables are of the most perfect 
class of plants and trees, some of the most recent being perfectly 
analogous to those now flourishing in different parts of the world. 
The recent or present period has ushered inman upon the stage of 
life, with his co-inhabitants, both animal and vegetable ; and from the 
earliest period of the knowledge of man to the present day, no impor- 
tant or very perceptible changes have occurred. 

Now, from these premises, let us set out with a view to arrive at a 
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conclusion on the second proposition—viz: That if the earth was once 
in a fluid state, ‘all substances (metalic or mineral, organic or inor- 
ganic) now upon the globe, excepting granitic or igneous formations, are 
of meteoric origin;’’and were at one time suspended in the atmosphere, 

Under the state of temperature that must have existed at the peri- 
od of fluidity of the globe, there cannot be any doubt, but all the mat- 
ter of every description which we now find superposed on the primi- 
tive rocks, must have been volatilized, and driven off to form part of 
the primitive atmosphere, as before remarked. But, first, before we 
proceed any further, let us examine into the general character of the 
substances supposed thus to have been driven off from the nucleus, and 
suspended in the atmosphere. 

The elementary substances of which the solid matter of our earth 
is composed, are the earths, silix, alumina, lime, and magnesia ; those 
four, with iron, are estimated to compose nineteen-twentieths of the 
known solid matter of the globe. The different kinds of metals, the 
inflammable principles—carbon and sulphur, and the alkalies, potash 
and soda, and muriatic and phosphoric acids, occur also in the mineral 
kingdom. 

The earths, when pure are only fusible at very high degrees of 
temperature, but when combined, in certain proportions, they are 
fused with facility, at comparatively low degrees of heat. 

Now, when it is remembered that these earths themselves, are not 
simple elements, but compounds ; as in the case of lime, composed of 
the metal calcium and oxygen; which when again combined with car- 
bonic acid, forms limestone or marble; and the same substance, lime, 
combining with sulphuric acid, forms the rock called gypsum. The 
same is true in regard to alumina, and all the other-earths. The 
earths, indeed, prove to be metalic oxides, combined with various 
substances, liquid and gaseous, and the acids, producing nearly all the 
solid compounds which form the crust of the earth. Iron seems to be 
very abundant, and forms a constituent of numerous rocks, in all the 
stages of the formation of the globe. Under this aspect, it is clear, 
that all these materials, would be fused, and even volitilized, at com- 
paratively a moderate degree of temperature, and the whole expanded 
into air. 

The fact, that no fossil remains are discovered, until the transition 
period was considerably advanced, supports this idea. Since during 
the congelation of the primitive strata, the temperature was too 
high to admit of the condensation of fluid, of ordinary kind, much 
less the maintenance of animal, or vegetable life. It may be fairly 
presumed (and it is the only rational presumption,) that, during the 
period of congelation of the primitive rocks, and the deposition of the 
metamorphic strata, great convulsions must have occurred, producing 
fractures, and dislocations amongst the crystaline rocks, and contor- 
tions, and curvatures in the stratafied, or sedimentary formations. 
And, accordingly, as might be expected, upon this hypothesis, we 
find the evidence of these identical operations, from an observation of 
these strata. The crystaline rocks are broken into fragments, and 
disrupted, and scattered in every possible form, and direction, imma- 
ginable; whilst the sedimentary (slates &c.) strata, are contorted, 
and curved, giving every evidence, that these were in a semifluid 
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condition, and yielded, paste-like, to forces then in operation ; and 
how perfectly natural was it for the older geologists to give the ex- 
pressive distinction, of “fragmentary,” to this period of the history 
of the formation of the world—since, with the exception of some of 
the metamorphic rocks, nearly the whole series of the transition for- 
mation, is made up of fragments, of primitive rocks, cemented together 
by the deposition of a variety of elementary substances, which it 
would seem, had been holden in solution in a primitive ocean.—The 
breccia,tand pudding stone; indeed the whole conglomorated family of 
rocks, afford an illustration of this view of the subject. 

But us we should reasonably expect, in the process of time, after 
the crust of the earth had to some extent congealed, and the tempera- 
ture lowered, by radiation of heat from the nucleus, into space; a 
time arrived te bo vapor condensed, and fluid descended, from the 
atmosphere, forming the primitive ocean; in which we find a moder- 
ate quantity of purely marine life, of the very lowest degree of organ- 
ization, comprising some of the radiata, molusea, &c., (encrinites, 
trilobites, bivalves, &c.) | We must also allow that all this time, a 
condensation of a diversity of the grosser elements of the atmosphere 
was going on, which was precipitated and deposited in the ocean, 
forming sedimentary strata, as found throughout the transition period, 
and particularly in the metamorphic series. Whilst such pure metals, 
as have their boiling point of temperature, in accordance, would also 
be deposited. 

At the conclusion of the transition period, the coal formation was 
deposited, and as might be expected, under the circumstances, of such 
an enormous quantity of carbon, and other elements, entering into 
the composition of mineral coal, having been parted with by the 
atmosphere, a complete change of condition of our globe, seems to 
have supervened. For, immediately after this epoch, in the lower 
secondary strata, we find an abundance of animal remains, belonging 
to the class of vertebrata (saurian or lizard class,) entirely distinct 
from any former inhabitants of the globe; yet these were marine or 
aquatic animals, as must be inferred from their organization. 

As we ascend, however, in the series of strata belonging to the 
secondary period, there is evidence in abundance, of gradual advance 
or improvement, and change, in the condition of the globe ; as inferred 
from the development of higher classes of organism, in both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms ; and when we arrive at the upper strata of 
this period, we find saurians closely allied to living species of the 
crocodile and lizard, evidently habituated to live either on land or 
water (amphibious): as also some of the species mammalia ; and 
from the fact, that some of these were herbivirous, it is further infer- 
rable, that at that stage, a diversity of land and sea existed. This 
period of the world is concluded, by the deposition of the cretaceous, 
or chalk formetion ; which by its draft upon the atmosphere, for the 
immense quantity of lime and carbonic acid, in its composition, pre- 
sents another great epoch in the history of the formation of the earth ; 
and in corroboration of the hypothesis, under consideration, immedi- 
ately after this epoch, almost an entire new creation of organized 
being s present themselves upon the stage; indicating very Senly a 
great change in the condition of things. The classes quadruped, and 
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cetacea, now make their appearance ; and finally, before the close of 
this period, the enormous herbivirous quadrupeds, (the mammoth, the 
mastodon, &c.,) are ushered in upon the stage of life; the develop- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom, keeping pace with that of the animal. 

The close of this period was marked by the erratic, or bolder forma- 
tion, and great glacial action; by, or through whose agency, the large 
quadrupeds seem to have been totally destroyed, and became extinct. 
This seems to have been an important era in the series ; for immedi- 
ately succeeding this, man with his co-inhabitants, makes his appear- 
ance upon the stage. The agencies in activity at the close of the 
tertiary period, seem to have been unlike those of the several great 
preceding epochs. It would seem that there was a great change in 
temperature ; an extraordinary degree of refrigeration, as well as 
oceanic action, as may be inferred from effects produced by ice, trans- 
porting and distributing the bolder rocks, over all northern latitudes. 
However, at this epoch it is probable, that the changes produced, 
were more in reference to the land and sea, than the atmosphere ; and 
the improvements in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are not so 
much to be observed in the production of a great number of new gen- 
e1. and species, as in those of a few of an entirely new order, and of 
superior organization. I allude to the classes or genera, bimana, and 
quadrumana ; these are, decidedly, of the latest creation, and 
the first (bimana), the only heing on the earth possessing rational 
faculties. We have thus traced the history of the globe, from a period 
anterior to any living existence upon it, down to the present period, 
in which we live; tracing 2 development from the less to the more 
perfect condition, step by step, brought about, as it would seem, by 
natural causes, and according to natural laws, which, although not 
very palpable to our short-lived experience, are yet unquestionably 
in operation in our day, and may continue for ever. 

To recapitulate the arguments in support of the second ae 
We have shown by the appearance of the primitive crystalline rocks, 
as well as from the metamorphic strata, that there could not have 
existed, an ocean of liquid upon the globe, at all analagous to the pre- 
sent ocean, and that such did not exist until the transition period was 
far advanced ; that prior to the commencement of the secondary period, 
an ocean did exist, and but little, if any land; that during the secon- 
dary period, land increased from time to time, and was in some pro- 
portion to the sea, at the close of that period; that land continued to 
increase during the tertiary period, and became very productive in 
vegetables, towards the close of said period, (as inferred from the 
size and number of herbivirous land animals). And that but little 
change has been discovered, geologic or meteoric, since the com- 
mencement of the present period; but that changes are nevertheless 
in progress, analagous to what has preceded, but so slow and minute, 
that in the 6000 years which we allot to our own history, they are 
not perceptible. 

Now, all this matter superposed upon the foundation rocks, has 
been derived from somewhere. It certainly did not come out of the 
bowels of the neucleus of the earth (that would be an absurdity to 
suppose): it must therefore have been precipitated from the atmos- 
phere, at such times, and in such quantities, as the crust of the globe 
fairly and sufficiently indicates. 
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In conclusion, let it be remarked, that the fact of our not being 
enabled to perceive clearly any changes in the atmosphere, or ocean, 
since the commencement of the present period, is only an illustration 
of the exceeding slowness, with which the process is progressing 
and may give us some faint idea of the immense sprce of time that 
must have elapsed, in bringing the globe in the condition in which 
we now behold it. 

It is further to be remarked, that, according to this theory, all 
metalic substances were volatilized, and expanded into the atmosphere. 
If the metals so vaporized remained, or were capable of being main- 
tained in their pure, or uncombined and metalic state, the order of 
their condensation and disposition would be in accordance with the 
boiling points of the several metals. So that the metal, with the high- 
est boiling point, in temperature, would be condensed first, and depos- 
ited lowest in the strata; and so on through the whole list. Now, 
by ascertaining the boiling point, or point of vaporization of each 
known metal, a scale might be projected by which we could deter- 
mine beforehand the sugcession, and even the position of strata in 
which the respective metals should be found. Since, however, nearly 
all the metals exhibit strong affinities for different elementary substan- 
ces, combinations have been formed in such a great variety of propor- 
tions and ways, that this mode is put out of the question ; and as might 
be looked for, under these circumstances, many of the leading metals 
are found imbeded in all the various strata, from the primitive forma- 
tion up to the most recent inclusive. 

There are, however, some few of the metals that remain pure and 
uncombined ; and to this extent, our hypothesis is corroborated and 
supported. Gold and platinum are always found pure ; and these are 
also found in a given set of strata or formation, (the metamorphic, ) 
and are never found im sifu excepting in this formation. The same 
may be said of other simple bodies; as, for instance, the precious stone, 
the diamond, this being a simple element, viz, pure carbon—it is found 
erystalized, and imbeded ina particular formation, and nowhere else. 
It seems to us, these facts, when properly considered, ought to have 


great weight in support of our theory. 





OBJECTIONS TO OUR THEORY, STATED AND ANSWERED. 


As our theory “on the formation of the terrestrial globe” is in 
conflict with the generally received opinions on the subject, in many 
important points, it may be proper to anticipate some of the objections 
that would probably, at once be offered, and endeavor to clear them up, 
or obviate them as far as may be in our power; by showing that the 
generally received views on the matter are unsatisfactory, and, that 
certain phenomena, (indeed, we contend all, ) can be much more ration- 
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ally explained, than they can be, under the views now popular in the 
world. 

The first special objection to our hypothesis, that will be urged, 
would, no doubt be, that in regard to the coal formation; which we 
presume to have been deposited in strata, in precisely the same man- 
ner, and under similar circumstances, as the calcareous formations. 
But, the generally received opinion is that coal is of vegetable origin ; 
that a luxurious vegetation, of plants and trees, covered those portions 
of the earth, now occupied by beds of coal; that this vegetation 
was submerged beneath a deep sea, or ocean, then carbonized, 
and made into perfect mineral coal; that after strata of shale, and 
sand-stone, were deposited over the stratum of coal, of more or 
less depth, the whole was upheaved, above the surface of the ocean, 
and the superposed strata, above the first coal seam, were decomposed 
and became fertilized to such an extent, as to produce another crop of 
vegitation, similar to the first; and the second submergence occurred, 
forming the second stratum of coal, from the carbonized vegetation; the 
strata of shale and sand-stone, were again superimposed, in the same 
order as at first, and in due time, the second upheaval supervened ; 
and according to the “ Vegetable theory,”’ this process, of alternate 
depression, and upheaval continued, until the whole series of the coal 
formation was accomplished.—According to the best authorities, ( Pro- 
fessor Phillips, and others) there are from twenty to 60 seams of coal, 
alternating with sandy and argillaceous strata.” In order then, to 
accomplish this formation, in the series of strata, the land had to be 
submerged, and upheaved, alternately, from twenty to sixty times! and 
this had to take place, in order to carbonize the vegetation, from 
which coal was to be produced. And yet, it is acknowledged, that 
the geological evidences are wanting, to indicate that such alternation 
of elevation and subsidance, has actually occured. 

It seems, from all that we have seen advanced, in support of this 
theory, that the fact of there being found some vegetable impressons, 
in the strata separating the coal seams, and occasionally (but not gen- 
erally) in the coal itself, is the foundation for the conclusion, that 
“Coal is of vegetable origin.” It does seem very clear to us, that too 
much importance has been attached to the fact, that the vegetable 
kingdom has in its composition a large portion of carbon; forgetting 
that this subtance, carbon, is a simple element, and enters largely into - 
the composition of minerals, as well as furnishing the substance, in a 
large proportion, in animal organization. Why then, should we re- 
sort to vegetation alone, or principally, for a supply of carbon to pro- 
duce coal? Where did this element originate, entering into calcareous 
formations?—According to Mr. Bakewell, (Geology, ) the calcareous 
ranges of the Jura, and the Alps, in Europe, would form a bed of 
pure carbon, nearly 1,000 feet thick through the vast extent of those 
mountains. Now, it has never been pretended that limestone is of 
vegetable origin. 

But, supposing coal to be of vegetable origin; whence did the vege- 
table tribes originally derive the carbon, of which their solid parts are 
so largely composed? Mr. Bakewell says: “ Carbon either previously 
existed in nature, or trees and plants, had the power of forming it from 
more simple elements.” “Neither of these opinions,” he continues, 
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««js improbable, nor, are they at variance with each other ;’’ and 
further he says, “If carbon be a compound substance, of which hydrogen 
is a constituent part, it may be formed by process of vegetation, 
or it may exist also, in the animal kingdom, independent of organic 
productions,” &e. Here, it seems to us, we are upon the very foot- 
prints of the error which led Mr. Bakewell, at least, into the conclu- 
sion, that coal must be of vegetable origin. Is it not a well establish- 
ed fact, that carbon is one of the simple elements of matter? and is it 
not a property of elementary, or atomic matter, to remain itself? 
neither capable of being generated, destroyed, or annihilated, by any 
process, natural or artificial. . 

Supposing again, however, that coal is of vegetable origin; and sup- 
pose that we enquire into the matter, as to the amount of vegetation 
by volume, it would require to furnish the carbon requisite to form 
certain well-known coal-fields, It is estimated by an intelligent wri- 
ter in the “Quarterly Review,” (published at Louisville, Ky.,) that 
the Wyoming coal basin in Pennsylvania, contains about five hundred 
square miles of surface, and that some of its coal beds are twenty- 
eight feet thick ; and thé coal has a purity of ninety-three per cent. ; 
and again, that it would require that the timber, (pine timber ) “‘ would 
have been piled upon the coal lands, in a bed of two hundred and 
eight feet thick; and it must have been so compact, that when cover- 
ed by inundations, carrying sand and mud, not a particle of sand 
could enter between the timbers, in any direction,” 

Under the supposition of this being pine timber, the writer esti- 
mates 14 per cent. carbon. But it has been estimated by good authors, 
that the vegetation of the coal period was of a very succulent charac- 
ter, yielding but from 1 to 2 per cent. of its volume in carbon; thus 
requiring a atratum of the then vegetation of upwards of fourteen hun- 
dred feet in thickness! Does this, as a hypothesis, look at all reason- 
able? Why should we not dispense with all this complicated machin- 
ery of organism to furnish carbon, and the immense power required 
to elevate and depress the coal beds a half a hundred times, or more ? 
Simply in order to account for some fossil remains of trees and plants, 
not imbeded in the coal itself, (excepting in a few instances,) but in 
adjacent or contiguous strata. 

t cannot be otherwise, than, that the plants and trees found in coal 
formations are simply petrified. The mineral coal having been infil- 
tered into the vegetable texture, as in other cases, silex, or lime, had 
been thereby mineralizing the vegetable substance; carbon being the 
element. 

How could a tree be carbonized in its full size if it depended upon its 
own carbon? Yet such specimens have been found imbeded in solid 
coal, showing, beyond doubt, that such a tree must have derived six- 
sevenths of its carbon from a source out of, and beyond itself. The 
truth is, that it is just as easy to account for a carbonized petrifac- 
tion, as it is for one silicified ; for the process is the same in both— 
the difference is the mineralizing element. 

We trust the facts and circumstances now related, will justify the 
conclusion that “the vegetable theory,” in regard to the origin of 
coal is entirely unsatisfactory and untenable, and that it ought to be 
abandoned. It now remains for us to show that our hypothesis (call 
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it the Meteoric Theory, if you choose) can be sustained, and that it 
will account for and explain the several phenomena peculiar to the 
coal formation, quite as satisfactorily and fully as the formation of 
limestone or any other geological strata can be accounted for upon 
any hypothesis yet advanced in regard to them, and that in a way so 
simple, compared with the “vegetable theory,” that it shall seem much 
more like tracing out Nature’s doings. 

As must be already understood or inferred from our theory, strata 
of limestone were formed by the following process, viz: 

At the period of such formation there was a peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere, as to temperature, state of electricity, &c., favorable 
to a condensation of calcium, oxygen, and carbonic acid, these being 
precipitated from the atmosphere into the ocean of fluid, (of some 
kind, ) chemical activity and combination supervened ; and we may con- 
ceive that the ocean, thus saturated, would form a menstruum from 
which was precipitated and deposited, after combination, strictly in 
accordance with the Jaws of chemical affinity, amongst the elements 
thus held in solution, in horizontal strata at the bottom of the ocean, 
the limestone formations. And these strata would be repeated or inter- 
mitted from time to time, as appropriate atmospheric condition, as cir- 
cumstances would occur. 

Afier the disposition of a stratum of limestone, one of a sileceous 
character might occur, or one of a fragmentary, where the menstru- 
um of the ocean would furnish merely the cement, as in the conglom- 
erate family of rocks, the fragments being of crystaline primary rocks 
(slates, shales, and sandstones, would all be thus accounted for.) 
Now when we come to account for the coal formation, we have nothing 
further to do but to substitute a larger proportion of carbon, and 
exclude some of the elements that enter peculiarly into carbonate of 
lime, and saturate the ocean, which is to hold the elements in solution, 
when the same chemical forces will, by their action, precipitate and 
deposite a stratum of mineral coal, and without either elevation or 
depression of the bed of the ocean, a seam of shale, and next a stratum 
of sandstone, or grit, may be deposited ; and so on till the whole series 
of coal beds shall have been deposited. 

It may, however, be necessary here further to explain, in regard to 
the coal formation, that from all the facts collected on the subject, upon 
the best authorities, that the coal was deposited in basins, lagoons, 
estuaries, and also in an open, but probably a shallow sea, with numer- 
oas islands, (and these estuaries and lagoons not always in communi- 
cation with the sea.) This accounts for the greater abundance of 
vegetable remains found near the edges or lips of coal basins; and by 
considering the unequal depth of the basin-shaped reservoirs, contain- 
ing the menstruum from which the coal was precipitated, we can 
account for the unequal thickness of strata of coal; (always thin at 
the edges, and thickening at the centre;) for, of course, these must 
be in proportion to the depth of fluid holding the elements in solution. 

In illustration of the formation of coal, upon the principles of our 
hypothesis, we may cite the existence of bitumenous lakes, where 
the process is actually going on, even in our time. There is said to 
exist, a bitumenous lake of some considerable extent, in the island of 
Trinedad, presenting the following diversity of conditions, viz: Part 

i) 
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resembles true coal (its fracture conchoidal,) another part is soft, 
and past-like; whilst another portion is perfectly liquid. We will 
merely further say, on the subject, that whilst carbonate of lime is of 
chemical precipitation and deposition, the coal beds are of precisely 
an analogous mode of formation, if our theory is correct. That is to 
say, both are chemical products. But supposing once more, that coal 
is of vegetable origin; did not the vegetation that produced coal, 
derive its cerbon from the atmosphere ? It certainly did, for even at 
the present time the vegetation of the earth receives its carbon from 
that source, and this will not be controverted. 

Another special objection will probably be alledged to our theory, 
by those holding the doctrine, that chalk and many other calcareous, 
and some seliceous strata, are the product of the secretion of animals, 
and therefore, these formations could not be referred to a meteoric 
origin. On this point, it is simply necessary to say, that all these 
formations, including the coralline, derived the materials from the 
same source, as that of coal and ordinary lime stone ; but, that instead 
of a direct chemical action, amongst the elements, to produce the 
rocks in question, the animal chemist, was employed to elaborate, and 
accomplish the production. 

Another objection will probably be urged, viz: That our hypothe- 
sis would at once lead to the “nebulous theory,” in regard to our 
planet, and other bodies in space. All that we can say in reply to 
this objection is, that if it should lead in that direction, it is not our 
fault. We must only take care to believe what is rational and true, 
and if our mode of accounting for operations in nature, so very inter- 
esting in themselves, should prove suggestive of a single idea, that 
may lead to a development, or better understanding of the laws of na- 
ture, (and thereby enlarge our views of Deity,) we shall feel amply 
compensated, and highly gratified. 

This much may be said, in reference to our theory ; and to its ad- 
vantage, viz: It points out a source, from which the elements forming 
the crust of the earth, and everything upon it, or pertaining thereto, were 
immediately derived ; which, it is believed, has not been attempted, 
under any of the theories now popular amongst us. It is founded, 
and stands upon the proposition, that all matter belonging to our planet, 
existed anterior to the solidification thereof; and that this matter, in 
its properties, and atomic character, as it then existed, so does it now 
exist ; and that all changes, transmutations, and transformations, are 
earried on by the laws of nature, without the destruction or annihila- 
tion of a single atom, or of the creation of another. 
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ART. V.—COMMERCE OF THE RED SEA. 


A few remarks made by a traveler, on A, H. Palmer’s plan for 
opening, extending and protecting American commerce in the 


East. 


Neither Abyssinian nationality nor Abyssinian dominion reaches, in 
our day, to the sea coast; it is improper, therefore, to name “Abys- 
sinian”’ as a part of the African coast, in or outside of Bab el Man- 
del. The Pacha of Egypt, having been reinstalled by the Sultan in 
the governorship of Suakin and Massawah, claims the whole coast 
from Suez to Bab el Mandel, and permits no communication with the 
interior, i. e., with Abyssinia out of those harbors. Between Suez 
and Kosseir there is but a very scarce population of Bedouin Arabs. 
The Ababdah south of Kossier are the first African red-skins with 
Caucasian features met with on this coast; then come the Ageeg 
round Souakin ; from thence to Massawah the Shoho ; and from Mas- 
sawah to Gobat Embada, or Bay of Tudjurra the Donakil, (pl. of 
Darkalee.) This bay extends about 18 miles west, and is divided in 
two parts by a narrow island, the inner part of which is called Gobat 
el Kharab, by the Arabians, or evil bay, from a conical mountain in 
its centre which, as the saying is, emits deadly smoke. Between this 
bay and the receptacle of the Hawash birket (lake) el Goobard lies 
the salt water lake, Birket el Assal, i. e., derisory, the Hong lake, 
This water-division will become, in time, the highway for commerce 
and civilization, to Southern Abyssinia and the Galla-regions. From 
Gobat-Embada to Ras Kafoon are the following Somalee ‘tribes: the 
Fyssa, Gedeborsee, Ayal (children) Achmet, Ayal Toones, Habart el 
Hadshis, Aladjertine ‘and Mahara. The Gabardshee, in the south of 
Ras Kasson, seems to belong, like the Somalee, to the great Galla 
nation, from which their dialects but slightly differ. The chief dis- 
tinctive is the religion, the former having embraced Mohammetanism, 
and the latter still adhering te their old belief in ‘‘ Waak,” the uni- 
versal spirit, without intercession of any prophet. 

* Zeyla is a factory at the town of Mokka, mostly inhabited by 
Arabs, and protected by a garrison of a 35 match-lok men. Tudjurra, 
on the northern shore of the bay of the same name, is the residence of 
Mohammet, the Sultan of the Dankalees. This town, in some way, 
is a tributary to the former for military assistance received in former 
times. The Tudjurra slave-traders have to pay a tax of two gold 
dollars (real dahab a fictif money) for each slave, eitter to the Gov- 
ernor of Zeyla or to his Wakeel (proxy) in Mokka, Both the Dona- 
keel and the Somalees carry the Turkish flag, ayd acknowledge the 
Sultan Roomee, i. e., Abdul Medjed as the Khalifa el Mummeneen, 








*The author believes Zeyla on the Somalee, and Tudjarraon the Dankalee 
coast, to be Somalee ports, 
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the protector of the true believers. This shows what right the John 
Company had to purchase the Island of Musha, at the entrance of 
Gobat Embada, from the “* Duodez”’? Sultan Mohammet of Tudjurra, 
Tudjurra is the seaport of Ancobar, ‘he capitol of Shoa,* or Bar Eefat 
in Arabic, and Zeyla the seaport of Hurrur, distant only a five day’s 
journey by uninterrupted traveling. Berbera is the finest harbor on 
the whole coast; it has no permanent buildings, and has the double 
quality of a fair and afree port. The fair lasts from September to 
March; foreign traders are obliged to purchase the protection of some 
Somalee tribe or other, as there is no acknowledged chieftain or 
governor of the fair. The three-quarters of the trade of Hurrur are 
absorbed by this channel, notwithstanding Berbera being a fifteen 
day’s journey distant from the said place. Dogankal, between Zeyla 
and Bullahaar is the nearest point on the seacoast, and only three 
day’s journey from Hurrur, but unfortunately its harbor is closed up 
by a sand bar. Even if the Joob (Juba?) were not supposed to offer 
a safe channel during ‘three months in the year,” I don’t see how 
this river could interfere with the Somalee caravan trade, as it goes 
no farther than Hurrur. 

Gondar, the residence of the Neguz, (a kind of roi Francaise of old 
France,) is the most northern and the largest town of Abyssinia; it 
was, a hundred years ago, the capitol of the then United Empire, but is 
now only the capitol of the province of Amhara, under the leadership 
of Ras (chieftain) Aly, So is Adowa, which the author makes the 
capitol of Northern Abyssinia, but the capitol of Tigreh, its nearest sea- 
port is Amphilah ; but no other communication is tolerated by the Egyp- 
tian governor than by way of Massawah, a seven day’s caravan jour- 
ney from Adowa. Ras Oubee is the chieftain of Tigreh, Ras Sahlo 
Sehlassee of Shoa; those with Ras Aly,are the most powerful chief- 
- of Abyssinia, and in constant fear and jealousy, one against the 
other. 

No European power has agents in Abyssinia, if the “ peres Saza- 
ristes ” vulgo Jesuites in Adowa are not mistaken as such; but in Mas- 
sawah, both the English and French keep Consular agents, not so much 
to the benefit of traders, as to watch each others intrigues, to which the 
expulsion of Mr. Gobat, a Protestant Missionary, with half'a dozen more 
of his fellow laborers, and the failure of Capt. now Major Harris, the 
celebrated African Nimrod’s expedition to Shoa, must be attributed. 
Abyssinia is to the French a play game, like Otaheity and Owyhee of 
late—nothing else. The French never had any trade with Abyssinia, 
nor With the Red Sea either, with the exception of an attempt made, 
ten years ago, by the bark “‘ Ancobar,” fitted out in Havre, under the 
direction of some St. Simoniens, who had gone astray, a fine summer- 
day, to Abyssinia. Those gentlemen loaded the vessel with all sorts 
of French fixeries, and among others, with suspenders, because the 
Abyssinians wear small clothes ; with kid gloves, because the Abys- 
sinian ladies showed so much fancy for white skin; with pomatum, to 
put tallow out of fashion; snufi-tobacco to be chewed, (as our fair 
sex sometimes do in the south.) This is all literally true and no joke; 
that the attempt utterly failed need scarcely to be told, nor that it 
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* The author believes Shoa to be the name of a town. 
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never has been tried again. Coffee is called in Arabic “boond,” and 
in Galla “boona.” There is a tradition in Yemen, that Scander 
(Alexander) the Great, on his return from India, opened Bab el Man- 
del (gate of tears) with his sword. There he was welcomed by the 
Neguz of Abyssinia (Habesh) and his court. Scander, seeing the 
Abyssinians afflicted with corpulency and yellow countenances, made 
to them a present of the ghat-shrub, from “ Bar el Sinn,” (China,) as 
an antidote; and the Neguz, in exchange of politeness, presented 
him with the coffee tree, which Scander at once planted in the Ara- 
bian soil. The leayes of the ghat-shrub smell faintly like tea, and look 
also, pretty much like tea leaves; the Arabians of the Yemen are in 
the habit of chewing those leaves, as the Americans chew tobacco. 
Both the coffee and the ghat grow wild in the Galla country, but not in 
Arabia. M. Rocher, a French traveler in Shoa, pretended to have 
discovered the tea plant there; very probably it is the ghat-shrub. 
Seventy years before Mohammet, Southern Arabia was conquered by 
the Christian Abyssinians. The worshippers of the fire and the Jews, 
not content with the Christian sway, united, and called Aly, the son- 
in-law and generalisimo of Mohammet, to their assistance, and so at- 
tained the expulsion of the Christians, Probably during this period, 
coffee and ghat were transplanted into Southern Arabia. 

The planters of Sana carry their coffee in the husks to the markets 
of the Yemen, where the coffee-berry is separated from it by hand- 
mills formed of two small sand-stones. The greedy Arab is not likely 
to throw away any thing he paid for, and so he drinks the insipid 
infusion of the coffee husks (Arab kishr) which no body else has taken 
a fancy to yet, in any other part of the world, The Arabians grind 
on stones, cr pound their coffee for want of iron mills, just as 
they wear sandals for want of skill to make shoes ; but not with an 
idea of preserving, by these methods, the flavor of the coffee, which 
is quite erroneous, 

The business time at the fair of Berbera lasts but five months ; the 
beginning and the leaving it takes very near a month. The arrival of 
loaded camels during this time, may be set down at forty or forty-five 
thousand heads. As the Somalee camels are but of inferior kind, five 
camel loads must be here counted toa ton. The assortment of goods 
imported at the fair, from the inland, is about as follows : 

25 per cent. in coffee (sent cleaned from the husks to the Berbera 
market); 35 per cent. in gums and resins; 40 per cent. in butter, 
sheep-tail fat, tallow, hides, ivory, and sundry articles. 

The statement about the annual export of coffee from Berbera being 
15,000 tons! is apparently a misprint in the pamphlet laying before 
me, and in Lieut. Wellstedt’s travels, where it seems to be copied from, 
and is intended to be, probably, but 1,500 tons—a sum corresponding 
near enough to the above cyphers. The garrison and workpeople at 
the fortification of Aden, nearly ten thousand men, depend chiefly on 
Berbera and the Somalee country for their supply of sheep, goats, and 
horned cattle. Berbera, notwithstanding its daily intercouse with 
Aden, continues to be also a slave market. 

I do not know what advantage for American trade, might arise from 
an Ambassade to a fanatic Wachabee chieftain, like Sheriff Hussein, 
of Aboo-Arrish, the present ruler of the Yemen, or to petty tyrants 
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like Sahlo-Sehlassee, Ras Oubee and Ras Aly, or to lawless and dis- 
united savages like the Somalees, There is only one way to make 
such people subservient to our wishes—by following the steps of the 
John Company, the Handels-Madshappy, and the different fur-trade 
companies on our continent-—which is to establish fortified comptoirs 
and factories, to draw as much as possible the commerce out of the 
reach of mischief, to procure shelters for vessels and traders, under 
cover of which, cargoes of goods might be collected or distributed with 
all leisure and security inthe surrounding countries, Such points are 
at present, Aden, Singapore and Hongkong—such were, two hundred 
years ago, Bombay, Madras, Batavia, and numbers of forts in the then 
far west, grown up now to wealthy and populous cities. Such a 
point also might become the Island of Socotra, at the entrance of the 
Arabian Gulf, to the commerce of the United States; first to concen- 
trate and protect the existing trade with Mocha, Muscate and Zan- 
zuibar, then to extend it from the mouths of the Tudar, all over the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and from Cape Guardafui ( Ras Jar d’Afoon ) 
to Zanzuibar and the adjacent islands, and finally, to provide Egypt 
directly with the spices, and drugs, and minerals of the east, in concur- 
rence with Marseilles, which in a great measure monopolizes this 
trade in the Mediterranean, in the place of Alexandria of yore. This 
old channel will be re-opened ere long by some foreign power or other, 
as the Egyptians of our days have neither the intellect nor the spirit 
of enterprise to do it by themselves, 

The sea around Socotra abounds with whales and fishes of all kinds. 
The soil is most part fertile; vegetables, dates, bananas and melons 
are plentiful. The aloe of the Island is celebrated, and the mountains. 
contain, also, many kind of resins and gums, among them the Myrrha 
—a dragon-blood tree. 

The English speak now ill of its elimate and anchorage, but for 
Aden it would be English now, in spite of its defects. 

Would such a place, like the Island of Socotra, on the high road from 
Europe to India, not be worth the inspection of some idle man of war, 
or the expenses of an Ambassador ; and would it not be of more value 
to our country than the famous Dead Sea expedition ? 


HADJEE ABGAT EL GASSIHR. 
Mempuis, March 30, 1850. 





T. BUTLER KING’S REPORT ON THE GOLD MINES OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


Tue newspapers have, within the last few days, laid before the 
public the Report of the Hon. T. Butler King, on California. This Re- 
port has been looked for with great anxiety for sometime, Many 
grave and important questions, to the whole Union, are connected 
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with this country. Many rumors have got into circulation in relation 
to this gentleman’s political movements, whilst there ; and not a little 
interest has been felt to see or learn something of the pseudothyrial 
authority under which he is supposed to have acted; but that which 
caused this Report to be looked for with the greatest popular interest 
and anxiety, was the revelations it was expected to make in relation 
to the extent and value of the gold mines. It is a paper of so much 
importance, that we could have wished it to have reached us in the 
official garb of a public document; but under the existing arrange- 
ments of public printing at Washington, if we wait for that before we 
pay our respects to it, many of the most important questions it dis- 
cusses may have been settled, and whatever we may have to say might 
become stale, if not unprofitable. We shall, therefore, assume that the 
Report, as published by the papers, is correct ; as ample time, since its 
appearance in this form, has passed to allow the gentleman to whom it 
is attributed, to correct it, if erroneous in any of its parts, or disclaim 
it, if not his own. In doing so, however, we are left in uncertainty 
upon two preliminary points that would be interesting to know, 
though not, perhaps, essential; that is, the person to whom the Re- 
port is made, and the nature of the instructions under which he acted. 
These, we presume, will be satisfactorily explained, when the docu- 
ments are officially published. 

The first part of the Report is devoted to the consideration of the 
political affairs of California. As this has already attracted the atten- 
tion of much abler and more competent persons in and out of Congress, 
we shall not touch it. The second gives us a very good coup d’ail of 
the climate, and agricultural capacities of the country, witk perhaps 
some slight indication of a partiality that may have been very honestly 
felt by one who occupied the position of the Reporter.* 

His facts no one will venture to question. The name of Thomas 
Butler King is a sufficient endorsement for them. But the most favor- 
able view they give us of the agricultural capacities of California, 
makes it much inferior to the Mississippi valley. Indeed, he tells us, 
that when the population reaches 200,000, which it will this year, they 
will have to look to us: or, as he more largely expresses it: the East- 
ern States, for their bread and meat ; and that the demand will increase 
with the population. 

California has doubtless rich valleys and fertile plains, but they 
dwindle almost to a mere garden spot, when compared with the 
almost illimitable prairies and alluvial bottoms of this vast valley. 
The climate may be very pleasant to those who are habituated to it, 
or to those whose pursuits may not oblige them to be exposed to its 
vicisitudes; but when we read of their wet seasons, sending down 
torrents that submerge their principal cities; and their summer, or 
dry seasons, raising the thermometer to 100 or 115 degrees for 
months together, we feel a little doubt of its agreeableness. We con- 





“By the way, this is, perhaps, as appropriate a place as any other, to say that we 
are gratified that the person selected for this mission was not a Western man. 
If some of the statements which he has presented had come from one of us, the 
would have doubtlessly been attributed to that tendency—to romance, for whic 
many of our Eastern friends are ever ready to give us credit, and for which they, 


in their prudence, always give us, at least full allowance, in making up their bal- 
ance sheet. 
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fess that a climate of such monotonous extremes, does not appear 
quite so inviting, if even as healthful, as one “more studious of 
change and fond of novelty.” ‘The division of the year into two dis- 
tinct seasons, dry and wet, impresses those who have been accus- 
tomed to the variable climate of the Atlantic States unfavorably.” 
If this be the case with those from the Atlantic States, what eflect 
must it have on those who have enjoyed the more agreeable climate of 
this valley ? Mr. King further tells us that “a stranger arriving at 
San Francisco in summer, is annoyed by the cold winds and fogs, and 
pronounces the climate intolerable,” which seems very probable, and 
a very good common-sense view of the subject. But if the stranger 
should have such an opinion of the climate in the summer, what 
would he have thought if so unfortunate as to arrive in winter? We 
are left to infer the answer to this, from negative testimony. Amongst 
the many things upon which praise is lavished in California, we hear 
but little said in favor of the wet season, or winter. We therefore 
infer that the stranger would have to be very keen sighted to see any 
thing agreeable in it; and if the summer should so annoy him as to 
make him pronounce the climate “intolerable,” the winter would tax 
his organ of language, to suggest a word that would express his 
feelings. 

With all Mr. King’s evidently kind feeling for California, his regard 
for the truth does not permit him to deceive his fellow-citizens with 
false representations of the country. It is true. that in running 
through the Report hastily, the impression is left, that he sustains to 
some extent the glowing descriptions of the climate and soil, that less 
competent, or perhaps > honest persons have heretofore endeavor- 
ed to produce. Such descriptions or misrepesentations are as injuri- 
ous to the country, as they are improper in those who make them, 
and it is to be regretted that the seeming character of Mr. King’s 
Report gives them any countenance: such a country needs no such 
statements. California, in its position and its resources, must become 
one of the most important States in the Union. The golden fascina- 
tions with which she is bewildering the senses of almost the entire 
civilized world, will draw to her population as fast as she should 
desire. Of these a large portion will become permanent residents 
from choice, and without any lingering feeling of unkindness to a coun- 
try to which they had been allured by false or interested statements. 

The consideration of the Public Lands of California occupies a large 
part of Mr. King’s Report. It appears that much of the terri- 
tory south of thirty-nine degrees, adap'ed to cultivation, is covered 
by claims, derived from the Spanish or Mexican authorities. As the 
discovery of the mines has taken place since the country has been in 
the possession of the United States, and as they lie mostly out of the 
range of the agricultural region, it is to be presumed that they are 
chiefly, in what may be considered the public domain. A portion of 
these in the south, particularly in the alluvion of the rivers, may be 
covered by some of those grants. If such be the case, a conflict of 
right, involving one of the highest questions of State, may arise 
between the individual proprietors and the United States. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. King gives us so little information on the subject. 
It is one that must be met and investigated. It will require an 
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enquiry into the action of the Spanish Government, its laws and usa- 
ges in relation to mining property, and how far these were continued 
or modified by Mexico. And then will arise the question of the 
capability of the Government of the United States to succeed to, and 
exercise the rights or reservatives, if any, held by these Governments. 

The Report informs us, that of most of these grants made by the 
Mexican government, the minerals and metals were reserved to the 
government, That is, we presume, that Mexico reserved to itself, in 
the exercise of the Droit Regalien, the right of Sovereignty, as it 
is generally recognised in Europe, over the mines of the country, 
after her separation from Spain. This right was probably the same 
as that claimed by Spain, before the revolution and separation of Mex- 
ico from that country. Under the Spanish government, the right to 
work a mine, had to be obtained by concession from the Sovereign ; 
and no individual, or company, had a right to mine without such con- 
cession. There was a superior Council of Mines (7'ribunal de 
Minerea) established at the city of Mexico; and in the Intendencies 
near the mines themselves, special councils, (Deputaciones de Mine- 
ria,) who appear to have been charged with a kind of surveillance, or 
general supervision of the operations. If the same laws and system 
were continued by the Mexican Government, it is evident that none 
of the grants made by that Government to individuals in California, 
would convey any mining interest, unless they contained a special 
provision to that effect. To those who are in a position to have 
access to the laws of Mexico as they existed at the time of these grants, 
and to the grants themselves, there should be no difficulty in arriving 
at a correct conclusion upon this question, at least so far as the claim 
rests upon Mexican authority. But let us suppose it proves that no 
such right to the mines, which the land conceded might contain, could 
be derived from the Mexican title direct, does it not insure to the 
party holding the land, in consequence of the rights which common 
usages under the common Jaw have given in this country to such prop 
erty. In other words, if a Board of Commissioners, appointed as recom- 
mended by Mr. King, to investigate these titles, should declare that any 
one or more of these had been regularly perfected under the Mexican 
Government, and consequently by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
must be recegnised by the Government of the United States, would 
not that recognition, under our usages and laws, carry with it the right 
to the mines, although such a right did not exist under the Mexican 
Government ? 

The Public Domain, or that part of the territory of California to 
which no private claim will or can be set up, Mr. King proposes to 
divide into two classes—agricultural and mineral ; to survey and dis- 
pose of them in different manners. We confess there is no part of 
the Report that has given us less satisfaction than this. The beauti- 
ful and simple system which has been so thoroughly tested in these 
Western States for the subdivision and sale of the Public Lands, and 
which is now so well understood, should not be departed from, but 
under the most urgent necessity. The two principal, if not the only 
objections, to the introduction of this system into California, are, 
according to Mr. King, the irregularity in form and position of the 
private claims, and the necessity of irrigating cultivated lands there, 
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in consequence of which they must be so located as to be capable of 
being subjected to this process. The first objection is met by the 
ex: mple of Missouri, and several of the States oceupying what was 
Louisiana under the French Government. If any one will take the 
trouble to look at agood map of the States, he will see there speckled, 
and, indeed, it might aimost be said shingled over, in particular parts, 
by such claims. They presented, however, little difficulty in survey- 
ing and subdividing these States, and we can see no good reason why 
they should present more in California. As to irrigation, there may 
be some productions and some places that require it, but unless the 
country be extraordinarily supplied with streams and springs, -nuch 
the largest portion of the land must be utterly beyond the reac ch of any 

such process. [f “itis admitted,”’ as the Report says, ‘that i irriga- 
tion would be of very great importance, and necessarily increase 
the production of the soil in quantity and variety during the greater 
prt of the dry season,” we agree that “it should be encouraged by 
Government in the survey and disposition of the land as far as practi- 
cable,” but this cannot possibly be done without sacrificing our pre- 
sent system of surve ys. 

But our objections to the views of the Report, in relation to the 
disposition and management of the mineral lands, are far more seri- 
ous. That we may do full justice to the Honorable Reporter’s plan, 
we are constrained to introduce the following lengthy extract : 

“Jf it appears, from the preceding part of this Report, that it is suf- 
ficiently important to require laws suited to the condition and devel- 
opment of its wealth, we are necessarily brought to the consideration 
of the proper rules and regulations to be adopted for that purpose. 

“ The on and sale of that section of country, under our present 
Jand system, or any other mode which may be devised, would, un- 
doubted ly, cause very serious discontent among those who have gone, 
and all who may desire to go there to collect gold ; and a most unne- 
cessary and unavoidable inequality in the distribution of wealth among 
the purchasers. 

“Sections and parts of sections of land, having no indications of 
gold on the surface, but possessing untold treasure in the bowels of 
the earth, might be sold for a mere trifle in comparison of their real 
value. Capitalists would overbid the daring, strong-armed day-labor- 
er, who had braved the storms of Cape Horn, or the privations of a 
journey across the plains ; and, by the power and combination of re- 
sources, would possess themselves of the most valuable mines which 
have been discovered, and employ skillful miners to examine the 
country, with as much secrecy as possible, for the purpose of making 
such discoveries as would enable them, in a great degree, to monopo- 
lize the most valuable portions of the ec ountry. 

“It is much easier to imagine than describe the discontent (perhaps 
disorder) which would spring up among a hundred thousand freemen, 
deprive 1 of the privilege of an equal ¢ njoyment of, or participation 
in, what they have been in the habit of regarding as the common prop- 
erty of the people of the whole Union. 

“Tt is, perhaps, more than doubtful whether such laws could be 
enforced. The employment of troops for that purpose would not only 
bq odious, but ineffectual: they would be more likely to set an exam- 
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ple of insubordination, by desertion, than to compel obedience in 
others. 

“The people would unite with them in producing anarchy and 
confusion. No system, therefore, which is not in accordance with 
the interests of the people, can be carried into successful operation. 
It is always fortunate, when laws can be so framed as to harmonize 
those interests with the policy and duty of the government. It is be- 
lieved that may be accomplished in this case. 

** While every American citizen in the mines is aware that he is on 
government property, and would consider any attempt to drive him 
away as an act of oppression, he at the same time feels that some- 
thing is due from him for the privileges he enjoys, and he would willing- 
ly pay a reasonable sum to have those privileges defined, and to be 
protected in the enjoyment of them. 

* The gold in the rivers, the dry diggings, and the ravines, is ac- 
cessible to any man who has the strength to use a pan or washer, a 
spade and pickaxe. 

‘“‘ The employment of machinery may, perhaps, facilitate its collec- 
tion ; but it is not essential. Every man is master of his own move- 
ments. The case will be very different with the vein mines which 
yet remain in the rock. To work them successfully, will require 
machinery, with horse or steam power, involving an expenditure of 
capital in proportion to the extent of the operations. 

“No prudent man will make such investments until his rights. and 
privileges shall have been clearly defined by law. In the absence of 
all legal regulati.n, if a man were to discover a vein mine, and incur 
the expense of erecting machinery to work it, any other person, cit- 
izen or foreigner, might construct an establishment alongside of him 
—deprive him of his discovery, and destroy the value of his property. 
Hence, it will be perceived, that any law prescribing the privileges 
and duties of miners, should be so framed as to secure the rights 
of all. 

“There is some fertile soil in the gold region—beautiful valleys and 
rich hill sides—which, under circumstances favorable to agriculture, 
would undoubtedly be valuable for that purpose; but at present, and 
as long as the collection of gold shall continue to reward labor so 
much more abundantly than the cultivation of the soil, the important 
matter to be considered is the proper mode of disposing of the metal- 
lic wealth of the country.” 

Having thus given us his reasons, the Reporter proceeds to give us 
his plan as follows: 

“The first step, in my opinion, should be to reserve the entire region 
where gold is found, from the operation of the preemption laws, and 
from sale, so that it may be now regarded as the common treasure of 
the American people, and hereafter as a rich inheritance to their pos- 
terity, Then provide for the appointment of a commissioner of the 
mines, and a sufficient number of assistant commissioners to carry the 
law into effect. Let the office of the commissioner be established et 
some point convenient to the mines, say Sacramento city, and the 
offices of his assistants on the principal rivers, and in the most pro- 
ductive districts. Provide that any and every American citizen, on 
application at the office of the commissioner, or apy of his assistants, 
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and by paying one ounce, or $16, or such sum as may be considered 
just and proper, shall be entitled to receive a license or permit to dig 
any where in the territory for one year. Provide, also, that any one 
who shall discover, or purchase of the discoverer, a vein mine; shall 
be entitled to work it, to a certain extent, under proper regulations, 
on paying to the commissioner such per cent, on the proceeds of 
the mine as may be a suitable tax on the privileges granted. 
It will be necessary, also, to allow the miner to cut and use 
such timber, and other building materials as his business requires; 
and also, to allow those who work under permits the privilege of 
erecting cabins for shelter through the winter. Authorise the com- 
missioner to lay out sites for towns in convenient situations to the 
mines, and offer the lots for sale, reserving the metals and mineral, 
so that those who make mining a permanent pursuit, may accumulate 
around them, the comforts and enjoyments of civilized life. Let those 
who desire to cultivate gardens or farm lots be accommodated. It 
will be necessary also, to futhorise the sale of timber and other mate- 
rials for building and other purposes. There may be other sugges- 
tions which do not now occur to me, but no doubt will to those who 
may be charged with the preparation of any measure which may be 
brought forward on this subject.” 

We regret to differ so thoroughly as we do with Mr. King upon 
this matter. It is a subject that has long attracted our attention and 
consideration ; our views have not been hastily made up. 

We are not prepared, however, to go into the examination of Mr. 
King’s plan, until we have discussed some preliminary questions that 
lay at the very foundation of it. It is evident that Mr. King takes it 
for granted, that the Government of the United States has a right to 
adopt some such plan as his, which recognises the mines of the United 
States, or at least those of the Public Lands, as property of a special 
character, over which, the Government of the Union has a right to 
exercise its authority, something after the manner of the sovereigns 
of Europe. Does such an authority exist in the United States Gov- 
ernment? It may be said that Mexico exercised this authority over 
California; and that she conveyed all her authority with the torritory. 
Granted: but this does not confer any authority on the United States, 
unless it is conferred by the constitution, directly or indirectly. 
When Spain transferred her sovereignty over Florida to the United 
States, she conveyed her authority to make the Catholic the state 
religion of the territory. But it did not follow that the Government 
of the United States acquired the right which Spain enjoyed in this 
matter. 

It is conceded, that whiist California continues a territory, the Uni- 
ted States has sovereign authority over it; but that sovereignty itself 
is the creature of a compact amongst other sovereigns, she can there- 
fore only exercise so much authority as may have been granted in that 
compact. She may perhaps be allowed by the sovereign States who 
created her, to act tacitly as anagent for them, to an extent beyond 
the strict letter of her powers, where they are all mutually interested. 
But can she, under such authority, fix a system irrevocably upon Cal- 
ifornia; and which may be, or supposed to be, injurious to her inter- 
ests when she becomes herself one of the sovereign States? It will not 
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do to meet the question by urging the right of the United States as 
the proprietor of the land, to dispose of it as she thinks best. Such 
an argument would be an abandonment of her special right in the 
mines, independent of the land, and tell at once, with crushing effect 
against any claim the United States Government might set up to the 
mines on the lands held in this territory, under grants from Mexico. 
When California becomes one of the sovereign States, she may de- 
mand that those arrangements injurious to her interests, or derogatory 
of her equality, shall be repealed. The Government of the United 
States will then have ceased to be the sovereign over these lands. 
She may own them, it is true; but that gives her no rights beyond 
that of an individual citizen over them. The eminent domain—the 
great attribute of sovereignty—will have passed to California. It is 
true, also, that she may reserve, by compact with the nascent State, 
the authority to manage or dispose of these mines, provided the latter 
is willing to confer this authority. But if no such compact be enter- 
ed into, can the United States Government exercise any other author- 
ity over these mineral lands than she can over the agricultural ones ? 
In other words, having repudiated the doctrine that the lands, and the 
mines contained in them, are one and inseparable, can she attempt, or 
expect to exercise the authority that appertains to the sovereign over 
the mines, after that sovereignty has ceased to exist? If, then, the 
United States Government shall establish a system for the manage- 
ment of these mines, through the authority it might claim as sovereign, 
of course it would only be binding as long as she exercised this author- 
ity, or should be tolerated or approved by the authority that succeeds 
her—that is, the State. 

But it may be asserted that she could accomplish her object indi- 
rectly. She could retain the proprietary right in the lands, and under 
it, lease out the mines from year to year, or for other periods, with 
conditions that would in fact place her in the same position over them 
as if she exercised the sovereign authority. Would such a course be 
just to California? Would it be prudent for the Government of the 
United States to exercise authority by such means, particularly when 
it might bring her in conflict with the authority of a sovereign 
State ? 

Mr. King tells us that “the gold region of California is between 
four and five hundred miles long, and from forty to fifty miles broad.”” 
One of the engagements, we believe, entered into by all the new 
States in which there are public lands, is, that the States shall never 
place a tax upon these lands whilst they continue the property of the 
Government of the United States. Would it be just to California to 
deprive her forever of the right to tax this immense territory, and 
thus throw the burden of the expenses of the State government on the 
other portions ? With the examples of the action of the United States 
Government in relation to the mineral lands in Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, &c., it is not likely she would long hesitate in demanding 
relief from this policy. Nor do we believe it would berefused. The 
gold region of California would then be in —_—_ the same position 
that the mineral regions of Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
&c., are at this moment. 
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There is no government of any importance, we believe, in the civil- 
ized world, except ours, that does not reserve its sovereignty im 
some form, over at least its gold and silver mines. Great Britain, 
even, does this. If the General Government of the United States 
should persist in an attempt to exercise a control over the California 
Gold Mines, not satisfactory to California through her right to the 
lands alone, might not the latter, sustained as she would be by the 
practice of almost every other sovereignty, assert and claim her Tight 
over them? What then would be the value of this great reservative 
for “the whole American people,” which Mr, King contemplates so 
complacently ? Should the older States complain, California might 
very quietly ask Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, if 
they are willing to give up their gold mines to the Government of the 
Union for the common good. Or, she might put the same question to 
Pennsylvania and Maryland as to their coal and iron mines. Or she 
might be presumptuous enough to ask the General Government if she 
was quite sure she could constitutionally exercise such authority as 
she sought over these mines, even if California would permit her. 
These are questions, or abstractions if you please, that ought to be 
discussed and settled before adopting Mr. King’s, or any other such 
plan, for the management of the mines. 

We see, therefore, that there are serious difficultiés to be met and 
removed, before Mr. King’s plan could be safely ventured upon, if it 
were otherwise unobjectionable. But this is far from being the case. 
His plan, in all its important details, is the same as that attempted 
with the lead mines of the Mississippi Valley. That, it is well 
known, was a signal failure. There is no reason, that we can per- 
ceive, to justify the hope that Mr. King’s plan will be more success- 
ful in California. It is true, there are some slight differences in the 
details, but they will not, in our opinion, effect the result. 

One of the most important differences is the requirement of the pay- 
ment of a small sum—an ounce of gold—per annum fora permit. But 
with all due deference, we do not believe this is nearly so likely to be 
collected as was the rent, as originally arranged in our lead mines. 
In the latter case, the Government threw upon the smelter the 
responsibility of collecting and paying over the rent; and, as long as 
the smelting-houses were established on Public Land, and by special 
permission, it was their interest to deal fairly with the Government. 
In California, the rent is to be collected from each individual miner ; 
to do which, from some two hundred to three hundred thousand 
miners, would require a smallarmy of collectors. Mr. King deceives 
himself in believing that those who pay will aid in forcing payment 
of delinquents. All such taxes are odious to our people; few will 
pay it voluntarily, and still fewer will expose themselves to the 
imputation of becoming informers upon their fellow-laborers. A very 
different feeling must pervade the miners of California, from what has 
always exhibited itself in the same class in the Mississippi Valley, if 
they do not look upon sach a tax as is proposed by Mr. King, how- 
ever small it may appear, as an unwarrantable extortion. Here they 
were in the habit of thinking that there was not any good cause for 
making their labor the subject of special taxation. 
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The idea of collecting a revenue from the mines, is a serious politi- 
cal error. The value of the mines to a nation, or at least to a govern- 
ment like ours, does not lie in the amount of money that can be wrung 
from the operatives in them, but in the material they furnish for the 
economical, manufacturing and commercial prosperity of the country. 
There is no good reason why a miner, or one or two particular kind 
of miners, should have special taxes imposed upon them, merely for 
the sake of revenues. If, as is the case in so many of the European 
governments, we had a regular system of mining and engineering, 
organized under the control and direction of the government, and the 
miners were a special class, and all the mines of the country reserved 
as public property, there might be some reason for this class of taxa- 
tion and legislation. The miners would then see some cause for the 
special attention paid them and their profession by the govornment. 
Few of our own citizens are raised as regular and professional miners. 
They may be mechanics one year, farmers the next, and miners the 
next; and they cannot see any difference in their position, or any 
special favors they have conferred npon them during the latter year, 
to justify the Government in exacting more of them, either in money 
or responsibility then, than in the two preceding years. They change 
their pursuits to better their condition, a step that all good govern- 
ments ought rather to encourage, than oppose. They do not ask any 
assurance of success from the Government ; they take upon themselves 
the hazard of the change. If they are unfortunate, they look only to 
their own future exertions to retrieve their losses; if they are suc- 
cessful, they see no good reason why their good fortune should be a 
special object of revenue to gavernment. 

Nor is it a very easy matter to convince one of our plain common 
sense citizens, that there are strong and sufficient reasons why he 
should not be allowed to own a mine, whether of iron, lead, copper, 
or gold, as he owns a farm, a mill, or manufacturing establishment. 
And, as might be expected, he has good reasons to sustain him, he 
likes to feel that the labor he bestows—the improvements he makes 
upon whatever he engages in, are for the benefit of himself and fam- 
ily. That every year is adding new comforts and additional eonveni- 
ences to his homestead. It is such men that make the most valuable 
citizens, and it is such as these that should be encouraged to become 
the mining population of California. But this will never be accom- 
plished by the plan proposed by Mr. King. In fact, we can scarcely 
consider his plan in any other light than an encouragement to vagrancy. 
It is true, he speaks of ‘authorising the Commission to lay out sites 
for towns in convenient situations,” but such towns we opine will be 
little better or more permanent under this arrangement for mining, 
than one of the Indian villages on our western plains. It will be well 
if they do not exhibit more scenes of lawless bloodshed, and savage 
exitement. 

If, in any respectable community, one man were to tell another, that 
for fifteen or twenty dollars he may have the privilege of opening a 
gambling establishment in his house for six or twelve months, and 
keep all he could make by the operation, very strong suspicions would 
be excited among those who knew it, as to his intelligence or his honesty! 
But if the Government of the United States should say to its citizens, 
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leave your wives and children, your fathers and mothers, brothers, 
sisters, friends, and everything that can render life desirable and com- 
fortable, and travel away some two or three thousand miles over moun- 
tains, plains, and deserts, to our mines in California, and we will let 
you dig a year and have all the gold you can get, by paying us 
twenty dollars ; it would appear ali right and proper, at least in the eyes 
of some inen. We confess we cannot see it in the same light. We can- 
not perceive any justification for encouraging this species of gambling. 
We should like to see the Government pursue a course that would 
make as good citizens of the miner as the farmer—of the merchant as 
the mechanic. Let them find a home in the mines like that they have 
left behind them. Let them feel that in going into this new busi- 
ness they are not looked upon as adventurers ready to leave it as soon 
as they have accumulated enough to make them comfortable elsewhere. 

But it is more than probable that it is of very little importance what 
course we should like to see the Government take in relation to these 
mines. Governments learn very slowly, even by experience, and it 
is not unusual for them tastudy the same lesson over several times 
before they understand it. This, we presume, will be the case in this 
instance. With some slight modification, an old lead mine system will 
be adopted for the Gold Mines of California. Agents or commission- 
ers, if you please, will be sent out ; offices and books opened ; permits 
granted, and all go along smoothly enough for a while, but as we do 
not pretend to the spirit of prophecy, we shall not attempt to say 
how long, nor with what benefit to the country, or those citizens 
whose good or evil future may lead them there. 

There is one recommendation made by Mr. King, which we hope 
will be very carefully considered before it is adopted. It is the pro- 
hibition of foreigners from mining. However plausible it may appear, 
we conceive it a question of extremely doubtful propriety. In con- 
sidering it, we must not confine our views to the benefits the individ- 
uals themselves are to derive from it. The immense increase that 
these mines are likely to produce in a few years in the circulating me- 
dium of the country, must have an effect upon almost every pursuit, 
and every species of property. Mr. King estimates the produce of 
the year 1848 and °49, at forty millions of dollars; and that of the 
present, at fifty millions. Thus, in little more than two years, if all 
of this could have been forced to this country, we should have had 
ninety millions of dollars added to our circulation, a sum nearly equal, 
in all probability, to the amount of our metalic currency at the time 
these mines were discovered. Such an inundation of the precious 
metals must have had an effect—and a very striking one—for good or 
evil, upon the country. 

Fortunately, the fifteen thousand Chilians and Mexicans drew off 
a very large portion of the last two years’ prodace ; but the Hon. Re- 
porter gives no hope of any such safety-valve for the present year. 
The prospect of gold flowing in upon us at this rate, in an uninter- 
rupted stream, is more alarming than gratifying. We have the histo- 
ry of Spain before our eyes, and the rapid decline she underwent, 
from a similar cause. It is wise to flatter ourselves that we have 
something in the character of our people and government, to which 
we may trust with blind confidence, to protect ourselves against the 
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results that the same cause produced in that country. There was 
no nation in Europe more intelligent, enterprising, and endowed with 
all the attributes that could give a people confidence in themselves, 
than the Spaniards when the torent of precious metals from the mines 
of the colony first began to pour in upon them. 

Such a plethora to the body politic, we fear, is as dangerous as a san- 
guineous one to the human system. In sucha state, we may be stricken 
down at a moment of apparently fullest health, and resuscitate palsied 
forever after. We would,therefore,hesitate,and reflect very seriously be- 
fore we touk any steps to force this flood of gold entirely upon ourselves. 

We confess ourselves utterly incompetent to grapple with this im- 
portant question. It would require the genius of an Adam Smith to 
do itjstice. But some of the effects that have already occurred, may, 
like feathers in an approaching gale, show which way the wind is 
setting. The effect that California has had upon our lead trade alrea- 
dy, is one of the most striking circumstances we have yet seen. It is 
probable that the produce of the lead mines of this State and the Upper 
Mississippi will be from twenty to twenty-five millions of pounds less 
this year than they were three years ago. This decrease is almost 
exclusively due to the emigration of our miners to the gold mines of 
California. Lead is now worth five cents a pound in New Orleans, 
a higher price, we believe, than it has borne for fifteen or twenty 
years, at this season. Twenty millions of pounds—estimating the 
deficiency at that-—at five cents, is equivalent to one million of dollars. 
That amount we shall have to import from Europe for our manufac- 
tures, instead of supplying them, as heretofore, from our own mines, 
The humber of miners whose absence will have produced this defici- 
ency ,will not exceed a thousand, Let us suppose that they will make 
an average of a thousand dollars apiece; this gives a million of dollars 
of gold, as an offset for the same amount deficient inlead. But it does 
not, by any means, compensate the country for the danger it incurs in 
meeting the competition of foreign countries in the manufactures of 
lead, or, of which lead is the most important part ; nor the losses that 
may be sustained by such competition. 

Would it not then have been much better for the general interest of 
the country if we could have kept these thousand miners at the lead 
mines, and had their place supplied by a similar number for the lead 
mines of Derbyshire, Devon and Cormwal? We would have thrown 
the deficiency upon England, and thus given the advantage to our own 
manufactures and the stimulus of the increase of price to our own 
mines. The only seeming advantage that England would have 
derived would have been the million of gold produced. But this 
would have lessened to that extent the amount with which we are 
threatened, and throw some of the plethora upon her. 

This may be the most striking evidence we have yet had of the 
effect of the California mines, upon the established persuits of the 
country. But it cannot be the only one, there must be many trades 
that have been, or soon will be also affected. The increased price of 
almost everything, including labor, that will be produced by such a 
sudden and great increase, in the capital of the country, as Mr. King 
anticipates, must seriously endanger and perhaps prostrate many of 
our manufacturing establishments, that now find it difficult, to main- 

7 
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tain themselves against foreign competition. Would it not be well 
then, if it- were practicable to throw some of the gold upon these 
foreign countries, and make them feel some of the effects of the ple- 
thora too? Theonly way we could do this, would be to open the door 
to them, and encourage them to come and dig with us. It will notanswer 
the same purpose to send over our people to dig it for them. We therefore 
doubt—seriously doubt—the propriety of adopting Mr. King’s advice 
to prohibit foreigners, from working our gold mines at present, at least. 

We fear the public will be very considerably disappointed in the 
revelations they anticipated from this Report in relation to the char- 
acter of the Gold Mines. Mr. King gives us little else than what 
had already reached us through letter writers and the Calijornia 
newspapers. But this is no fault of his. He was not sent there, we 
presume, to make a gevlogical or statistical Rep »rt on the country. 
He may have been instructed to collect sume little information on 
these subjects to throw before the eyes of the people as a kind of 
mist to prevent them from seeing too distinctly, exactly what he was 
sent for. We do not, by any means, intend to say that this was the 
case, for we know nothing about it, but it is very certain from the 
Report, that M-. King was not appointed to make a geological and 
metallurgical exploration of the country, as a primary object, for the 
benefit of the anxious millions whose thonghts and hopes are turned 
tothe country. But neither the Government nor Mr. King should be 
blamed for this. The people often pick up very little men and make 
them great, from merely political or party considerations. Is the 
Government to be blamed for following the example? We should 
rather be thankful, that in doing so they take care to make such cred- 
itable selections as they have done in this instance. It is more than 
probable that for the real purposes for which Mr. King was sent to 
California, no better appointment could have been made. We must 
not expect every man in our country to be a Franklin or a Humboldt. 
Besides, the people expect too much, generally, of the public servants. 
They elect them as politicians, and they ought not to be astonished if 
they consider politics and party much more important than any of the 
mere common-place practical questions, in which the people at large 
may have an interest. No political capital can be made out of such 
questions, The people cannot be divided into political parties, upon 
the extent or geological character of the mines, or the best metallur- 
gic process for making them produce. It is no business, therefore, of 
theirs: they ere politicians, the people elected them as such, and when 
a subject presents itself that cannot be tortured into a political one, 
the people must take care of it themselves. If they want to know 
anything of a practical or scientific character, beyond what the news- 
papers or letter writers give, that may enable them to come to a pro- 
per conclusion as to the propriety of becoming one of the “ diggers,” and 
making the necessary preparations therelor ; or, if intending to stay at 
home, they want reliable information in relation to the probable extent of 
these mines, that they may have a solid foundation to reason upon the 
effects they are to have on the future destinies of the country—why we 
say, if the people want this sort of information, or any other out of which 
political capital eannot be made, they must not look to the men they 
have made great for political cousiderationsto furnish it. 

HENRY KING. 
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HEMP CULTURE. 


Upon a reference to the “Annual review of the trade and commerce of 
St. Louis for the year 1849,” as compiled and published by Messrs. 
“‘Chambers & Knapp, for the Missouri Republican,” it appears that the 
staple commercial products of the State of Missouri, taking the re- 
ceipts of St. Louis as the criterion, may be set down as wheat, lead, 
flour, hemp, and tobacco; (leaf and manufactured ;) these articles 
taking precedence (regarding value) in the order named, 

[ assume that at least one-half of the wheat and flour is the product 
of Illinois and Lowa, and seven-eignths of the lead is of the export of 
Illinois, 

Hemp, then, stands forth pre-eminently as the grand staple of Mis- 
souri; its productive value in 1849 being placed at one million eighteen 
thousand threc hundred and eighty dollars, or nearly double that of 
tobacco, in its various forms. 

It should seem, therefore, that it behooved the farmers of our State 
to render themselves thoroughly familiar with the kind of soil, and 
method of preparing the earth for the growing of this plant to 
advantage. 

In Art. VI, No. VIII, Vol. 1, of your valuable “Journal,” my en- 
deavors were put forth to effect this object,, but at the time of writ- 
ing that paper, I had not as full and tested an experience regarding 
the growing of hemp upon o/d ground, as has since fallen to my lot. 

That an old field of the right stripe, [I mean such a field as natu- 
rally produced the growth mentioned in the article referred to above 
—elm, hackberry, losust, and walnut, with an undergrowth of papaw 
and hazel,] should be refitted for the growth and production of a 
prime article of hemp, it is indispensable that it be laid down in clo- 
ver. This should be ploughed in during the fall of the second year, 
and permitted to reproduce itself during the next season. In the 
autumn of the third year, it should again be turned over from twelve 
to fourteen inches deep. Such plcughing will expose to the action of 
the atmosphere a subsoil that has, under an ordinary course of tillage, 
never before seen daylight ; and although it may look rather mulatto- 
ish at first, the frosts of the ensuing winter, with its consequent 
exposure, will so far change its appearance and quality by spring, 
that the sub and supra soil, upon their amalgamation, consequent, and 
in process of breaking it up, across, for sowing, will present a light 
and lively appearance, gratifying to the farmer who may adopt tis 
course. 

In the article alluded to, I said that “soil once rich, will grow a 
first-rate article of hemp, after being treated in this manner.” [now 
give it as fact, thatan old field of twenty eres, which was first cleared 
and planted in corn in 1511, having had tis course of regeneration 
pursued with it, produced, in 184%, thirteen thousand, seven hundred 
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and ten pounds of prime hemp, (13,710 Ibs.,) of a beautiful cofor and 
fine weight.* , 

Hemp grown upon new ground, ever so well and finely prepared 
for the reception and growth of the seed, generally produces a light 
lint the first year ; whereas, a field—an old field-—having experienced 
the process above set forth, will grow a heavy prime article the first 
year, and improve, as it produces hemp, year after year, until the 
stalks get so large that it will be necessary to plant it in corn or tobac- 
co to impoverish it. 

This may be accounted for from the fact that it is never ploughed 
during the heat of summer ; but is shaded by the hemp, which it is 
well known, will stand a drought better than any other crop. 

The plain fact is, that our Missouri farmers too often (or rather, too 
many of them) scratch their ground over and over, year after year ; 
all the fertility of the soil yet laying dormant, and, of course, useless, 
below the three or four inches of surface thus disturbed; having never 
been encroached upon foreuse—duried treasure, for the use of future 
generations. Even if it were not proposed to grow hemp upon such 
old fields, should these agitators of the surface think proper to go a 
little farther ‘in medias res,’ and draw upon the subsoil, in the man- 
ner hitherto indicated, their labor would be ten-foldly rewarded in the 
increased production on corn or wheat. 

To distort (for the nonce) the familiar couplet of Pope— 

“This shallow ploughing is a foolish thing: 
‘‘ Plough deep, or taste not of the aurite spring.” 
J, T. CLEVELAND. 

Hazet Riper, Mo., March 26, 1850. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
HOME AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Statement of the commerce and navigation of the United States with 
foreign countries, for the fiscal year of 1849, taken from the official 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, laid before the Senate on 
the 26th February, 1850. 

From the Commercial Review. 


Statement of the total value of goods, wares and merchandise, 
imported in the United States, in American and foreign vessels, 
during the year ending June 30, 1849. 





*I would append the cir'ificate of Mr James McLoney, an experienced dealer 
in, and manufaccturer of hemp, for many years, at Glasgow, that my own judg- 
ment might not rest unsupported, did I consider it necessary. Suffice it to say 
hat he considers it a “prime article of hemp,” and so expresses himself. 
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In American In foreign 
Paying vessels, vessels, Total. 
duties, $103,293,220 22.186.554 125.479.774 
Free duty, 17,088,932 5.288 733 29 277.665 


Total, $120.382,152 27,470,287 147,857,439 


Statement of the total ecommerce of the United States, from the Ist of 
July, 1848, to 30th June, 1849, 


F Value of exports. 


Domestic produce— 
In American vessels, $ 91,263,303 
In foreign vessels, 41.304.647 
Total, - - - $132,666,955 
Foreign produce— 
In American vessels, - $ 9,169,815 
In foreign vessels, - 3.919.050 


Total, - - - $ 13,088,865 
Total of American and foreign produce, - $145,756,820 
Value of imports. 

In American vessels, ° $120,382,152 
In foreign vessels, 27,475,257 


Total, 


Summary statement of the value of domestic exports during the year 
ending June 30, 1849. 
THE SEA. 
Dried fish, or cod-fisheries, - - $ 419,092 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, 93,085 
Whale and other fish oil, - 965,597 
Spermaceti oil, - - 582,763 
Whalebone, - 387,714 
Sperm candles, - 159,403 


Total, - 


Skins and furs, $ 656,228 
Ginseng, - 182,966 
Staves, shingles, boats, timber, 1,776,794 
Other lumber, - . 60,344 
Masts and spars, . $7.720 
Oak bark and other dye, 95.392 
All manufactures of wood, - 1,697,828 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine, 845,164 
Ashes, pot and pearl, - ° « 515,603 


Total, $5,917,994 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Beef, tallow, hides, horned aati, ‘ 
Butter and cheese, ~ 

Pork (pickled), bacon, ane nl live hogs, 
Horses and mutes, . 
Sheep, - - 
Wool, . 

Wheat, - 

Flour, - 

Indian Corn, 

Indian meal, : " 
Rye meal, - “ 
Rye, oats ‘and other small grain and pulse, 
Biscuit or ship bread, - « ‘ 
Potatoes, - 

Apples, - 

Rice, 

Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

Hemp, 

Flax seed, - 

Hops, 

Brown sugar, 


Indigo, 


Total, 
MANUFACTOR 


Soap and tallow candles, © 
Leather, boots and shoes, - 
Househo!d furniture, - 
Coaches and other carriages, 
Hats, . . b 
Saddlery, - - - 
Wax, - 
Spiiits from grin, - 
Beer, ale, porter and cider, - 
Snuff and tobacco, - - 
Linseed oil and spirits turpentine, 
Cordage, - - . 
Iron, pig, bar and nails, - 
Castings - - 
All manufactory of iron, 
Spirits from molasses, 
Sugar, refined, - 
Chocolate, - 
Gunpowder, 
Copper and brass, - 
Medical drugs, e 
Cotton printed and colored, 

“ white, . 

“ — nankeen, - 


2,058,358 
1,654,157 
9,245,885 
96,982 
16,305 
81,015 
1,756,848 
11,280,582 
7,966,369 
1,169,025 
218,248 
139,793 
364,318 
$3,313 
$3,904 
2,569,362 
5,804,207 
66,396,967 
8,458 

4 

29,12 
24,906 
49 


_—_—- — 


$111,059,378 


- $ 627,280 
151,774 

- 237,342 
95,923 
64.963 
37.276 
121,720 
67,129 
51,320 
613,044 
148.056 
41,636 
149.358 
60,176 
886,639 
288,452 
129,001 
1,941 
131,297 
66,203 
220,894 
466.574 
3,959,117 
3,208 
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Cotton twist, yarn and thread, - 92.555 
All other manufactures of cotton, 415,680 
Flax and hemp cloth and thread, 1,009 
Bags and all manufactures of do., 4,549 
Wearing apparel, —- - 75,945 
Combs and buttons, - - 38.136 
Brushes, - - 2 994 
Billiard tables, - - - - 701 
Umbrellas and parasols, - - - 5 800 
Leather and morocco skins (not sold per Ib.), 9,427 
Fire engines and apparatus, - - - 458 
Printing presses and type, - 28.031 
Musical instruments, . 23,713 
Books and maps, - 94,427 
Paper and stationery, 86.827 
Paints and varnish, . 55,145 
Vinegar, - - - 14,036 
Earthenware and stoneware, - 10,632 
Manufactured glass, - 101,419 

“ tin, - - 13,143 

e pewter and lead, - 13,196 

“ marble and stone, - 20,281 

“ gold and silver and gold leaf, - 4,502 
Gold and silver coin, - - - 956.874 
Artificial flowers and jewelry, . 8,557 
Molasses, - - - 7,442 
Trunks, - - - 5,099 
Brick and lime, , 8,071 
Salt, - ' 82,972 


Total, $10,798,473 


Coal, $ 40,396 
Lead, 30,198 
Ice, 95,027 


Total, - - $165,621 


Manufactured, $1,408,278 
Other articles, 769,557 


—_— 


Total, . ‘ . $2,177,835 
Sum total value of domestic exports, - - $132,666,955 


Summary statement of the goods, wares and merchandise of the 
growth, produce and manufacture of foreign countries, exported 
from the United Stctes, for the year ending 30th June, 1849, 

FREE OF DUTIES. 
Bullion—gold, - §$ 6,500 
Specie—gold, 1,008,850 
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Specie silver, - - - 3,432,415 
Copper—she: athi ng plates, 59.846 

ore - 625 
Cotton—manufactured, 146,8 58 lbs., 8,151 


PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM. 

Manutactured wool, - - - $201,404 
6 cotton, - - 567,082 
Copper and manufactured copper, - 65,326 
Lead, (pig, bar, sheet and old), 253,373 Ibs., 11,401 
Manufactured lead, - - 100 
Steel (cast, shear, and German), 54,586 
% all other. - - 558 
Manufactured iron, and irenand steel, - 109,439 
Unmanufactured wool, 46,792 lbs., - ‘- 6,891 


Cotton exported during the year ending June 30, 1849 
Sea Island. Other. Value, 
Russia, - lbs., - lbs10,650.631 $ 852,198 
Sweden & Norway, - 6,145 7,024,160 482,475 
Denmark, - 4.779 302 
Hanse Towns, 13,844,494 862.536 
Holland, - 11,887,386 768,798 
Belgium, 28,113,309 1,347,660 
England, 9,178,563 787,490,911 44,772,124 
Scotland, 535,111 38,171,773 2,423,590 
Ireland, 3.968.547 249.085 
Gibralter, - 5,725,812 442.947 
Canada, - 94,357 5,710 
British American colonies, 2 2,747 336 
French Atlantic, - 2.249.440 142 9,746,616 
French Mediterranean, 6,858,283 142 509 439,097 
Spain do., - 23,285,804 1,527,720 
Cuba, 1,584,784 103,913 
Portugal, 240,895 17,885 
Italy, 10,604,462 629,821 
Sardinia, - 6,056,707 342,905 
Trieste and other Austrian 
ports, - . 13,279,484 844,796 
Mexico, . - 2,207,904 150,988 
Central Republic of Americh, 534,721 45,085 
China, - - - 760,861 40,281 





Total, - - - 11,969,250 1,014,533 010: $66, 396,967 


Comparative statement of exports and imports of several articles. 


EXPORTS, 


Quantity. Value. 
Cotton, unmanufactured, 1,026,602, 269 $66,396 967 
os manufactured, 4,933,129 
Wool, unmanufactured, 159,935 81,015 
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Iron, pig, - - - tons, 8: 


as 


bed 
bar, - - 261 
sj 


lbs. 3,186,958 
castings, ~ - 
Manutacture of iron and iron and steel, 
Bullion and specie. 
Specie—gold and silver, - - 
IMPORTS. 
Cotton, unmanufactured, “ 157,276 
“6 manufactured, 
VY ] " or 9¢ 
Wool, unmanulactured, 17,869,022 
” manufactured, 
Iron, pig, bar, nails, - 


nd ? 
Steel, = 


Bullion and specie. 


Bullion, - 


Specie—gold and Silver, 


$ 


Gold. 


Qo -" 


3,771,077 


297,570 


Silver. 
$ 154,680 
2,427,905 


Statement showing the total value of exports during the year ending 
June 30th, 1849 


Russia, . 
Prussia, - 
Sweden & Norway, 
Swedish West Indies, 
Denmark, - 
Danish West Indies, 
Hanse Towns, - 
Hanover, - 
Holland, - 
Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch West Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, 
Belgium, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibralter, 

Malta, - - 
British East Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope; 
Mauritius, - 
Honduras, - 
British Guiana, - 
British West Indies, 
Canada, - - 
Brit. Am. colonies, 


Fr. on the ont, 


In American 


vessels, 


1,435,943 

257,188 
302,409 
100,966 
2,012,636 
44,519,160 
1,880,960 
2.272.740 
678,335 
28.119 
332,962 
94,422 
7,884 
191,347 
604,681 
3,196,105 
1,254,145 
916,851 

10,069,418 


In Foreign 


vessels, 
72,936 
27,759 
608,149 
7.083 
54,963 
48,619 
1,972,123 
8,496 
719,385 
23,635 
14,657 
3,017 
430,428 
24,642,832 
1,668,999 
1,643,602 
45,484 
23,114 


13,247 


57,634 

739,729 
1,066,178 
2,694,932 
1,577,194 


To each 
country. 

$ 937,557 
34,703 
725,281 
95,128 
55,138 
727,197 
2,710,248 
8,496 
2,155,328 
280,823 
317,066 
104,013 
2,443,064 
69,161,992 
3,549,960 
3,916,342 
723,819 
51,233 
332,962 
94,422 
21,731 
191,347 
662,315 
3,935,834 
2,320,323 
3,611,783 
11,646,612 
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France on the 
Mediterranean, 
French West Indies, 
Miquelon and French 
E isheries, - 

French Guiana, - 
Bourbon . 
Spain on the 
Atlantic, rl 
Spain on the Medi- 
terranean, - 
Teneriffe and’ other 
Canaries, - 
Manilla and Philli- 
pine Islands, - 
Cuba, - 
Other Spanish West - 
Indies, - - 
Portugal, - 
Madeira, - - 
Fayal and other 
Azores, - - 
Cape de Verd Isles, 
Italy, - - 
Sicily, - - 
Sardinia, - 
Tuscany, - - 
Trieste and other 
Austrian ports, - 
Turkey, Levant 7. be 
Hayti, - 
Mexico, - - 
Central Republic of 
America, - 
New Granada, 
Venezuela, - 
Brazil, : - 
Cisplatine Republic, 
Argentine Republic, 
Chili, - - 
Peru, - - 
China. - 
West Indies generally; 
South America, “ 
Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa, 
South seas and Pacific 
ocean, - - 


716,834 


121,321 
20,370 
44,504 

9,473 
157,812 
161,351 

17,810 


137,868 


4,564,651 


512,693 
105,614 
80,588 


14,204 
62,647 
640,007 
16,459 
320,310 
26,800 


727,105 
182,410 
485,082 
955,112 


58,739 
214.258 
415,792 


2,701,120 


105,113 
435,714 


1,641,047 


93,195 


1,460,945 


101,219 
85,215 


844,436 
609,871 


336,660 


130,313 
59,410 


1,657 


12,259 
1,458,072 


76,494 


10,599 
64,107 
37,290 


171,443 
7,900 
140,640 
3,276 


215,384 
11,466 
47,495 
92,877 


53,741 
30,202 
15,629 
137,260 
29,525 
159,804 
81,410 


5,110 
18,588 
66,898 


877,147 
180,731 


20,370 
46,161 
9,473 


169,071 
1,619,423 
17,840 


137,868 
4,641,145 


523,292 
169,021 
117,878 


14,204 
62,647 
811,459 
24,359 
460,950 
30,076 


942,489 
193,876 
532,577 
1,047,999 


112,480 
244,460 
431,421 
2,838,380 
134,688 
595,518 
1,722,457 
93,195 
1,460,945, 
106,329 
85,215 
18,588 
344,436 
676,769 


336,660 





Total; 


$91,363,308 





41,303,647 132,666,955 





Social Progress and Reform. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AND REFORM. 


Legitimate and rational progression in society is a necessary conse-~ 
quence of a proper this and moral enlightenment ; and when a 
nation or community does not advance in all that is truly great, com- 
prehensive and liberal, tending to the common good of all, it may be 
affirmed that the tendencies, educational, religious, moral and social 
of that nation or community are radically wrong. 

It is the nature of error to be conservative, to wish things to remain 
as they are, lest discussion, change and progress should light the torch 
of truth, and thus expose the hideous form of its depravity, degrada- 
tion and wrong. Hence it is, that a wrong principle once incorpora- 
ted into the frame-work of society, in the form of a law, usage, or 
custom, under which individuals have acquired vested rights and 
peculiar privileges, both as it regards persons and property—becomes 
apparently more fixed and firm with the advance of time, until the 
burthen is rendered intolerable, and human nature convulsed and 
writhing in agony, with one mighty effort breaks the web that 
bound it, or falls back again in deeper or more sullen dispondency. 
For the truth of this proposition we have only to revert to the annals 
of the past, darkened by crimes, civil convulsions and anarchy. 

There, we behold through the dim vista of ages those who under 
the garb of vested rights have trampled upon the ignorant, the weak 
and unoffending, scorning the names of truth, virtue and justice, and, 
by the law of night appropriating not only the bounties of nature but 
the labor of their fellow man to their own individual purposes, 

To the weak and finite vision a retrospection of the past is not 
ealcuiated to inspire hope and confidence in the future, But to the 
calm and penetrating eye of philosophy, directed by the light of chris- 
tian truth there is harmony, beauty, and hope in the pict ure—hope 
in the mysterious, untried and undeveloped future. For every ren- 
eounter of error with truth, of wrong against right, of the strong 
against the weak, the good, though for the time beaten to the earth, 
is still triumphant in ultimate victory—truth has yet found utter- 
ance though not perhaps in words but in action, and a truth once pro- 
claimed is a legacy to mankind, bequeathed from generation to gene~ 
ration. 

“ Tru’h ernshed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 

But error wounded, writhes in pain; 
And dies among his worshippers. 

A noble and heroic action once performed is never lost to humanity, 
although the name of the hero and the actor may be forgotten and the 
particular incidents of the action itself cease to be remembered in 
future years, still the spirit of the act andthe principle that prompted 
it remain impressed upon the mind and heart of humanity, and there 
will ever remain until the race shall be extinct. So witha senti- 
ment or thought once uttered or expressed to human understanding 
becomes immortal and goes to swell the great ocean of mind. 
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Here is encouragement to the noble, the gifted andthe good, the 
earnest and the true, to struggle for the right, amid all the storms and 
conflicts of life, sunshine and gloom, knowing that their strugg sles W it 
not be in vain. What though they st with cold and ealous hearted 
neglect, scorn, callumny a1 rision, at yecome broken 
strife and sink to an untimely grave unannalled and unknelled, their 
names and their actions forgotten and | n the oblivion of the past, 
yet the truth of their acts and their words will have become a part of 
the great reservoir of mi! 

Continuous, unceasing strueg!l , energy and perseverance is 
the lot of man, greatness, ¢g and pleasure ean only 
be attained and permanently 

The injunction that ‘ man sha it eat | 
imposed upon him no new freer vied i as the announcement 
living principle of his being, enforced by the laws that regulate and 


1] continual — 
sweat of his fac 


gov ern his Jife and the world of matter around him, and cannot be 
violated without serious detriment to his physical, mental and moral 
condition. Nor do we be tien e that the i jut ction to labor was im- 
posed upon man as a curse, but on the contrary a blessing. It is 


necessary to his happiness x tne in conformity with the wants and 
requirements of his nature. 

But this, like other b evo lent gifts of the Creator, has been in many 
instances turned into a damning and biller curse; by reason of the { fact 
that a large portic yn of mankind have sought to avoid its obligations, 
but such avoidence like a two edged sword wounds both the indolent 
and the industrious. To the indolent man it induces vices that impair 


his physical constitution, prostrate his mental energies, blunt his moral 


i ~ 
himself anda 


perceptions, and break the link of sympathy between 
large portion of his fellow-men. To the laboring man it is a curse, 
because it imposes more labor upon him than he can bear without 
serious injury to his manhood. Instead of being a means of imparting 
energy and vigor to his physical syste: so that it mieht be abie to 
bear a higher state of mental and m wr ‘culture and development, it 
brutalizes and stultifies both his mind and body, so that he is rendered 
incapable of fulfilling the great end and object of his being. This 
degradation and shame which has heretofore been attached to the 
performance of labor, and a large portion of mankind, therefore, seeking 
to avoid it, is the cause of mo { the ey ils a afflix LT SOC lety. It 
is this that has induced warlike nations, because they had the physical 
force, to overrun and subdue the weak and diay oil them of their we I] 
earned wealth. _This desire to avoid Jabor gives rise to those moral 
pests of society, the speculator, the swindler, the cutthroat, and every 
conceivable effort on the part of the fraudulent and designing, to 
appropriate the proceeds of the labor of others. 

‘hus there has gradually tinge up a great inequality among men 
in regard to their physical, social, moral and political ¢ onditi ion. 

It is one of the cardinal objects in ee great mission of the christian 
civilization to destroy this inequality—to reclaim, cultivate and 
restore man, not only to his primeval innocence and purity, but to give 
him that ultimate purity, and integrity of character which can only 
be attained through the fiery ordeal of trial, temptations, afflictions 


and experience. 
"° 
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But christianity has only promulged the great fundamental truths 
upon which the superstructure of the christian civilization is to rest. 
The details are properly left to the guidance of the reason, judgment 
and experience of mankind ; were it not so there would not be the 
same inducement there now is, for the exercise and cons¢ quent devel- 
opment of all those great mental and moral qualities which contra- 
distinguish man from the brute, and indicate that he bears upon him 
ihe impress of divinity itsel!. 

The constant effort of the great, the noble, the heroic and the good, 
to remove and overcome, the evils which environ them, and are ever 
preying upon the very vitals of society; calls into action all the 
varied powers of the human mind. And hence is always enlarging 


its compass, developing its capacity and increasing its force, to accom- 


D 
f 
\ 


lish its great mission, the subjugation of the earth and making it 
| 


ield up all of its hidden treasures to minister to the wants and hap- 
piness of man. 

This has been specially manifest since the discovery of the art of 
printing, through the instrumentality of this great art, one intelligent 
mind can commune with millions of other minds. lence the power 
of one gigantic intellect to do great good or great evil to society has 
wonderiully increased. ‘The discovery of this art has been the imme- 
diate cause of material and important changes in the social and politi- 
cal relation of communities and nations, Through it, men of similar 
views, seniiments and ideas, have been enabled to associate together 
for the accomplishment of their purposes ; this hes led both in Europe 
and America to almost every variety of organization, social, political 
and religious ; and thus gradually have all learned to appreciate the 
mighty power and moral force of numbers when combined for the 
accomplishment of a particular object, and animated, strengthened and 
kept together in the spirit of unity, through the instrumentality of the 
PRESS. 

This prevalent spirit of association arising from necessity among 
the weak and the poor, to protect themselves against the incroachmenis 
of the wealthy and the strong, and which constitutes one of the car- 
dinal features of the age in which we live is pregnant with important 
meaning and future hope to the masses; the laboring and producing 
classes, those who may be said to constitute the life blood of a nation 
giving to it the elements of greatness, wealth, glory and renown. 

The consolidation of the lands of Europe into the hands of the few, 
by means of the laws of primogeniture, entail, and other arbitrary 
customs, especially in England, and the constant increase and density 
of population, together with the extraordinary improvements contin- 
ually being made in labor-saying machinery, has brought about a social 
and political problem which puzzles the greatest, tlle wisest and the 
best; yet, which must, nevertheless, be solved sooner or later. This 
was the primary and fundamental cause of the recent extraordi- 
nary social and political storms, convulsions and revolutions in 
Europe, which shook society to its centre. And although the mut- 
tering thunders are hushed for the time being ; although the combi- 
nation and treachery of crowned heads through the aid of physical 
force, has apparently crushed the movement, and lulled the storm into 
guietness and peace. It is only a temporary pause; the evil is not 
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yet removed—things are still in the main as they were, and there 
must be a gradual change and approximation to right principles in 
moral, social and political reform by those now in power or ee the 
storm cloud will rise again with redoubled violence and fury. 

Many men in Europe to whom we must award at least great ability 
have proposed plans of association and agtion, calculated as they 
believe, to ameliorate the condition of the laboring and producing 
classes—among these we may mention Fourieur as one of the most 
prominent. 

These gentlemen, aware of the power of the public press, and 
seeing the tendencies of the past and present age to organisms and 
associations—and seeing the stupendous effects of a political associa- 
tion under a republican constitution in the United States, in elevating 
and giving character and dignity to the American people, have seized 
upon the idea of associating the individuals of communities under 
fraternal bonds for all, social, industrial and domestic purposes. 

‘“. For those of our readers who may not be familiar with the cardinal 
principles and doctrines costituting the basis of socialism or gommun- 
ism, we propose to give a brief sketch of its most prominent features, 
not, howeyer, endorsing them: but that our readers may know 
the elements at work in Europe as well as in some of our own Atlan- 
tic States. 

They hold that the products of the earth are as necessary to man’s 
subsistence, as the air we breathe or the water we drink ; and, that 
for that reason, should be free for all to cultivate who desire. ; that all 
laws permitting individuals to monopolize more of the soil than they 
can cultivate and make yield to the wants of themselves and others, 
are repugnant to the principles of natural law and in controvention of 
human rights. They believe that labor is not only a dyty but a 
means of happiness, and should be shared alike by all as far as _practi- 
eable. That the present and past degraded condition of labor in Europe 
and the inadequate compensation it receives, arise fromm glaring and 
radical defects in the whole social system of the civilized world; 
which defects ean and should he removed. Among those defects, they 
include as one of the most prominent that of social legalised individu- 
ality, by which one man is allowed all he can get, to the exclusion of 
all the world besides; though millions may be starving around him 
and becoming brutish from too much physical labor, and the want of 
proper mental and moral culture. 

They say too, that the invention and improvement of labor-saving 
machinery that should have been a solace and a blessing to the labor- 
ing poor, by releasing them from the necessity of so much toil, has 
proved, and will continue to prove, a curse under this individuality 
system. That the individual capitalist is thus enabled to put in com- 
petition the unfeeling iron and wooden machine, driven by the mighty 
power of the steam engine, against human muscles and human flesh, 
and strength+that this competition reduces the wages of labor: the 
capitalist reaping all of the profits arising both from the machine and 
and the man. 

They hold that these social defects can be removed by fraternal 
association, where 4 shall labor for their own and the common good, 
according to their respective tastes and capacities—where all shail be 
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trained and edticated mentally, morally and physically—where all shal] 
be clothed and fed, and when sick taken care of as a brother. By 
such fraternization and combination of labor, skill and enterprise, with 
the use and application of labor-saving machinery, they believe that 
much less labor will be required per day to each person, than in the 
present state of society ; and that; consequently there will be a great 
saving of time for the improvement of the mind, the cultivation and 
refinement of the tastes. 

They believe that under such a system of society, manhood would 
assume a much more elevated and perfect tone, than it has ever done 
under any other form of society—that crime would diminish, because 
the inducement to crime would be taken away—that the canker worm 
of care, anxiety and despair would not gnaw upon the vitals as it now 
does, because domestic safety would be guarantied to all. They say 
that individual happiness would be increased to a great extent, because 
such a system is calculated to draw into action social love as well as 
self-love. That these two feelings in the human breast constitute 
the two principal springs of human action. That the present social 
individuality system is calculated to cultivate and perpetuate self-love 
exclusively—arising from the fears of future want and starvation, 
should the individual strip himself, by too much self-sacrifice or 
generosity. 

They deny that their principles, if properly systematised in the 
organization of a community, would induce indolence, or cut the sin- 
ews of individual industry. On the contrary, they hold that from the 
fact, that each individual would be allowed to choose his own occupa- 
tion according to his taste, inclination and capacity, it would prove a 
stimulant to industry. That a generous emulation and competition 
would still exist to incite men to action. But, that instead of the 
emulation or competition being for the mere acquisition of individual 
money or property, it would be that noble and generous emulation— 
to excel in the useful arts, the sciences, literatuer and moral excel« 
lence. 

But above all, they believe that such a system would elevate and 
dignify labor and render it attractive and a pleasure ; and that men 
would no longer seek to avoid it as fixing upon them a badge of degre- 
dation and shame 

We have thus bfiefly sketched what we believe to be the prominent 
features of socialism. Many of their principles are sound, and must, 
in time, become incorporated in the frame-work of all societies under 
the influence and control of Christian civilization. But the great mis- 
take which these and other reformers have made, is in supposing that 
they can effectually and permanently organise an entire separate and 
distinct society, radically different in every element and feature from 
society as it exists at the present time—such never has been the case 
in the past—such never can be the case in the future. 

The peculiar organization of society, its laws, customs, and usages 
is a part, and an important part, of the education of every individual 
member of that society. He grows up in conformity to those laws, 
usages, and customs, they have left their impress for good or for 
evil, upon his mind, his heart and his habits; and he is thus, in a 


great degree, unfitted for any sudden or radical change in the social 
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system. Then, too, there are many ties and endearments that 
bind him to society as it is, and he would rather endure evils that can 
be endured, than fly to that which is untried, however flattering the 
prospect : though truth itself may seem to be its basis. 

Society is progressive ; and, a principle that it may condemn and 
rejéct in one age, may yet; if founded in truth, be incorporated in it 
in the process of future ages; Great social changes, however, are 
always of slow growth : for, as we have before observed, error is con- 
servative, and is always opposed to anything which disturbs the ele- 
ments of social order as they are established. 

Still, there is hope for the philanthropist and the patriot ; for, 
although success may not attend the first presentation of a great truth, 
yet, the young, the ardent, the generous, the noble and the self-sacri- 
ficing will, at all times, comprehend and receive its impress ; they 
will transmit it to future time, and thus it passes down from age 
to age, gathering volume and strength in its course, each generation 
receiving it as a heritage of their fathers, until finally it is regarded as 
a fundamental principle of the social structtire. This is the only way 
in which permanent, legitimate social reform can be accomplished. In 
this way, many great, good and competent reforms have already 
been made, socially, politically and religiously. 

The mere promulgation of an abstract trith or principle is not all 
that is required—a fool may do thyt—but to fit that truth upon the 
body politic, or incorporate it into the social fabric, requires profound 
judgment—clearness of vision—firmness of character—unremitting 
éffort, devotion, and a high moral integrity. 

The organization of society, its laws, customs, habits, and usages; 
are but the exponents of its intellectual and moral development ; and 
any plan of amelioration which is in advance of this intellectual tone 
arid moral sentiment, will be found to be unsuited to that people, 
and will inevitably be rejected. 

Nducate, moralize and Christianize a people and they will make 
their own social and political reforms, just in ratio to the amount of 
intelligence they thus acquire. 

For ourselves, we believe that christianity constitutes a basis broad 
enough and deep enough upon which to build every superstructure 
of reform necessary to the elevation and fiappiness of the race—that if 
degraded humanity is to be ever regenerated, disenthralled and redeem- 
ed from the errors of the past—that if ever the lowly, the meek and the 
suffering are to be lifted up and their sorrows assuaged ; that if ever 
the weeping widow and lonely orphan, are to be comforted and made 
forget their loss in this world, it must be through the divine instru- 
nientality of the christian religion, acting upon the hearts and con- 
Sciences of men. 

But whilst we believe that the dream of socialism, of re-orgarizing 
Society upon the particular plan of any one man or set of men must 
fail and pass away like the mists of the morning, still we do not 
object to the efforts which these, or any other, sincere reformers are 
making to elevate labur and make it respectable and attractive. Such 
aresult is most devoutly to be desired, and must ultimately be 
brought about as intelligence increases among the labvring and pro- 
ducing classes. We take it for granted too that every great sooiah 
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iavement of the kind is founded upon a great want, arising from the 
circumstances and condition of society, thus each proposed reform 
is based upon a great truth and its advocates bring it promi- 
nently forward and press it upon the age ; and although they 
may be mistaken in regard to its true applicability and importance to 
society, and consequently fail in their design and efforts ; yet the 
truth itself is never lost but is gradually adopted as the condition, 
wants and necessities of society require. 

But/however much socialism may agitate and lash into fury the 
popular waves in Europe, by reason of the density of population, their 
system of land monopoly and arbitrary distinctions among classes, all 
of which tend to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, it has 
little or no applicability in the United States. Our free institutions, 
great extent of territory, fertility of soil and variety of climate, will 
for ages yet to come, afford an outlet to our surplus population in the 
older and more densely settled States. 

Still, it is highly important that we should observe the condition of 
things and passing events in Europe. Because we are but her off- 
spring, and from our social connection, what affects her must sooner 
or later affect us, either directly or indirectly. Her people are con- 
stantly flocking to our shores and becoming incorporated into our 
political family, it is, therefore, important that we should kriow some- 
thing of the laws, customs and moral influences, acting upon hem ifthe 
land of their fathers. Indeed, we look upon the nations of the earth 
constituting christendom proper as one family ; and what materially 
effects the institutions—the social and moral condition of one, affects 
directly or remotely the other also. 

Although, under our free institutions we enjoy religious, social, 
and political blessings, to an extent perhaps that has never been 
awarded to man before, although we possess an almost boundless 
extent of territory, teeming with fertility—a variety of climate adap- 
ted to every constitution and taste—still we are not to suppose that 
we have achieved all that is necessary to happiness, or to social and 
political perfectability*¥ Many of our laws, customs and usages are 
exotics, transported hither from the arbitrary Governments of Europe, 
and are in controvention to the. genius of our social and political 
institutions, repugnant to the character and wants of our people. 
We are, therefore, in a state of constant transition, and if we are true 
to ourselves we will derive lessons of wisdom from the misfortunes 
of Europe and avoid the rocks upon which she has split ; we will so 
shape our social and political institutions that the increase of popula- 
tion shall be an increase of intelligence, happiness, virtue and national 
glory and renown. 
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ST. LOUIS GLASS WORKS, 


Test works were originally projected by Messrs. Farrell and 
Blow ; and went into operation in October, 1849; but owing to an 
unskilful constriction of the furnace and ovens, it was found neces- 
sary to make iniportant alterations before success could be attained 
in the production of glass, At this discouraging point in the history 
of the establishnient, our public spirited and well-judging citizen, 
Wayman Crow, Esq., became the purchaser of Mr. Blow’s interest, 
and formed a company with chartered privileges, under the provisions 
of the general incorporation law of this State. 

The company proceeded to pull down and reconstruct the furnace, 
ovens &c., and the works again went into operation on the 11th day 
of March last. The establishment is located in the southern part of the 
city, on a lot of ground containing ten acres, owned by the company. 

The Glass Factory is a circular building sixty-three feet in diame- 
ter—the basement story of substantial stone work. The furnace con- 
tains eight pots capable of producing two hundred boxes of window 
glass per week, Adjoining the factory is a building ninety feet long 
by fifty feet wide—one story high. In one part of this building, the 
cylinders are flattened and subjected to the process of annealing, and 
in another part the glass is cut and packed in boxes. The flattening 
department is very complete in its arrangéments, and is capable of flat- 
tening a thousand cylinders in twenty-four hours. 

The sand used in the manufacture of glass is brought from Ste. Gen- 
evieve, and is not excelled, perhaps, by any that has ever been dis- 
covered, The coal used is from the mines near the city. Some of 
the specimens of glass that we examined are very beautiful ; and, in 
our opinion, far excel any that we have ever seen from the works on 
the Ohio river ; and will compare favorably with that of French man- 
ufacture. 

These works are now placed upon a footing calculated to secure the 
most complete success, and, we may now regard the manufacture of 
glass as permanently established in our city. 

The works are under the superintendence of Mr. John W. Farrell, 
to whose foresight and enterprise our community is indebted for the 
introduction of this important branch of industry. 

We rejoice to see manufactures and the arts progressing westward; 
and delight to record the names of the pioneers who are instrumental 
in diversifying labor, by the introduction of new pursuits—who 
increase the wealth and independence of the country by developing its 
natural resources: We know something of the difficulties which they 
encounter, and how little encouragement and sympathy they generally 
receive from their cotemporaries ; and did they not possess more 
energy and zeal for the common welfare than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary men, few would succeed in their generous undertakings. We 
have ever regarded such individuals as public benefactors, and the 
true heroes of peace and social progress. 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, 


We copy from the Rail Road Journal, the proceedings of the Con- 
vention which met at Philadelphia, on the Ist inst. We are gratified 
that this, as well as the St. Louis and Memphis Conventions, have 
adhered to the principle of making the Pacific railway a National 
work, We trust that after the opinions expressed upon this point by 
three great Conventions ; Congress will proceed to act upon the sub- 
ject without further delay, and, that it will not consume time, in 
further considering the projects of individuals. Eprrors, 


“ The Convention met on the Ist inst., and was finally organised by 
the choice of Wm. B. Ogden, Esq., of Illinois, as president, 

Vice Presidents. 
Pennsylvania—Edward C. Hubley. 
Delaware—C. J. Dupont, Judge Harrington, 
New Jersey—Benjamin W. Cooper. 
Virginia—Hall Neilson, 

Ohio—J. H. Godman. 

Illinois—H. K. Strong. 
lowa—Hon. G. W. Jones. 
Missouri—-Hon. J. B. Bowlin, 
New York—C, Colton. 
Michigan—J. Biddle. 

Rhode Island-—Van Ransselear Stevens, 
Massachusetts—P. P. F. Degrand. 
Arkansas—J. H. Storman. 
Indiana—Hon. John L. Rebjnson. 
Texas—W. R. Ochiltree. 

Secretaries. 
Pennsylvania—Thomas Birch, Jr. 
Missouri—A. B. Chambers. 

New Jersey—Philip J. Gray, 
Delaware—Dr. J. W. Thompson. 


‘The chair announced the committee on resolutions to be come 

osed of the following gentlemen : 

«“ Samuel R. Curtis, of Iowa; Hon. J. B. Bowlin, Missouri; H. K. 
Strong, Jr., Illinois ; John Biddle, Michigan; David C., Wilson, Del- 
aware ; James H. Godman, Ohio; J. F. Johnson, Virginia; Joseph 
Buffum, Rhode Island; Alfred Wallace, Arkansas ; John A. Roeb- 
ling, New Jersey ; Asa Whitney, New York; C. T. Laport, Mas- 
sachusetts; W. B. Ochiltree, Texas ; Thomas M. Pettit, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

“ After some other unimportant proceedings, Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, 
as chairman of the committe on resolutions, reported a series of res- 
olutions, which had been agreed upon. The committee had not adup- 
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ted any of the plans submitted to them, and, indeed, had not had time 
to properly consider them, They had, therefore, adopted general res- 
olutions, which he read as follows : 

“‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a railroad com- 
munication connecting the navigable waters of the Mississippi with 
the navigable waters of the Pacific ocean, is practicable, and its con- 
struction is desired immediately. It is, therefore, the duty of Con- 
gress in some way to apply the energies of our country, so as to 
secure the earliest possible completion of such a work. 

“ Resolved, That the work is national in its character, and should, 
therefore, be constructed by national means ; but to avoid State and 
local prejudices, the government should confine its operations to the 
country beyond the limits of the organized States, leaving the various 
branches within the States to be constructed by such means and on 
such routes as the States may prefer. 

*‘ Resolved, That to aid the States in carrying forward their lines 
to the main trunk, liberal appropriations should be made of the public 
lands adjacent, to be applied as the States may consider expedient. 

** Resolved, That Congress be memorialised to take such steps, as 
in its wisdom may be deemed expedient to accomplish the great object 
contemplated in the foregoing resolutions—commencing with a th r- 
ough survey, by competent engineers, of ail the routes that may be 
considered practicable.” 

The following resolution, which we earnestly recommend to the 
consideration of our readers, was offered by 8S. W. Roberts, Esq., and 
unanimously adopted. 


“That it be recommended to the American people in all parts of 
our common country, to urge upon Congress by numerous petitions, 
to make an early and ample appropriation for surveys of the most fea- 
sible routes for the construction of a direct railroad to California and 
Oregon from the valley of the Mississippi.” 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


We have received the “Introductory” to the first report of the 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Statistics, established by the Legis- 
Jature of Louisiana, The establishment of this office is highly credit- 
able to the intelligence and public spirit of the State; and we are 
much pleased that the talented editor of the Commercial Review has 
consented to undertake its superintendence. 

The measure, we believe, was originated by Mr. De Bow ; and we 
feel assured that he will give it an organization that will make it emi- 
nently useful, and a model for similar establishments in other States. 

Since Louisiana has set the example, we entertain a hope that other 
States will follow. No individual can be considered fully competent 
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to legislate for the State to which he belongs, without a thorough 
knowledge of its resources ; and it may be regarded as the first duty of 
the Legislature of every State, to provide the means of furnishing this 
information. 

Besides the advantages derived from a more enlightened course of 
legislation, the cost of establishing and sustaining a Bureau of Statis- 
tics would be saved by shortening the time consumed in legislating ; 
and more than all, it would compel the demagogue, and mere pol 
itician to become a statesman, or give place to better informed men, 
We respectfully call the attention of the aspirants for a seat in the 
next Legislature of Missouri, to this sucject; and beg to suggest the 
propriety of their canvassing it before the people. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


We are pleased to discover that a gradual improvement is taking 
place in the character of the newspapers and periodicals, throughout 
the Union. With an occasional exception, the conductors of the Press 
have assumed a more dignified bearing, and evince a desire to furnish 
the public with more solid and useful matter. We sincerely hope, 
that the experiment of treating their readers with respect, will prove 
successful, and result in profit to both publishers and readers. We 
never could understand upon what principle of morals or decency, an 
Editor considered himself authorised to publish events and diseuss 
topics which are not admissibe as subjects of conversation among peo- 
ple of ordinary refinement; or, use epithets and coarse language 
through the medium of a newspaper, which have been banished from 
all, except the society of blackguards. 

Having noticed the general tendeney to improvement, we may be 
allowed to call attention to some of the publications which are design 
ed to impart scientific and practical information, relating to the gene- 
ral economy and pursuits of the country. 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


At the present time, when the subject of railway improvement 
occupies so much of the public attention, no work that could be ob- 
tained at the same cost, would be more useful tothe country, Indeed 
it is the only source within our knowledge, whence a thorough his- 
tory of railroads, embracjng their location, gost, profits, &c., can be 
derived. The subject of steam navigation, commerce, mining and 
manufactures, have also their respective departments in the work. 
The American Railroad Journal is published weekly, in the city of 
New York—Edited by Henry V. Poor, Esq.,—Price five dollars per 
annum, in advance. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN— THE ADVOCATE OF INDUSTRY, ANB 
JOURNAL OF SCIENPIFIC, MECHANICAL, AND OTHER IMPROVE: 
MENTS. 

This valyable publication comes fully up to all that its title imports ; 
and should be read by every indiyidual who desires to be informed in 


respect to the improvement of the age. The Scientific American is 


published weekly by Munn & Co., New York, at $2 per annum. 


THE ECGNOMIST. 


This we esteem among the best of our exchanges. It was estab- 
lished at Cannelton, Indiana, about one year ago, by Charles H. Ma- 
son, Esq. The Economist is the especial advocate of manufacturing 
in the West; and has done more, perhaps, within the, time of its ex- 
istence, to bring this great interest fairly and fully before the people, 
than any other paper. We commend it to the patronage of every 
Western man. 


THE GREAT WEST. 


Though occupying a department of literature different from our own, 
vet we are constrained to give this excellent family paper a place in 
our list of valuable publications. It was a bold experiment to under- 
take the publication of a “literary family paper, devoted to instruction 
and amusement,” in the West; and the author of this enterprise is 
entitled to the thanks of the country for supplying it with a paper 
at least equal, if not superidr, to any of its class published in any part 
ef the Union. 


WHITNEY’S RAWAILY PROJECT. 


We have received the speech of Judge Bowlin recently made’ in 
Congress, on the proposition to set apart and sell to Asa Whitney, a 
portion of the publie lands, to enable him to construct a railroad to 
the Pacific Ocean. We take pleasure in observing, that while the 
legislative functions of Congress have been paralysed by the slavery 
question, for nearly five months, our immediate representative has 
been actively engaged in measures relating not only to the interests 
of his constituents, but to the country at large. 





Saint Louis Furniture Store, 


M. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, w-1- 
low ware, &c , &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promp'ly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranied,as recommended 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St Louis, Mo. 
| >. 

Clothing at Wholesale. 

RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Wanzer Mi- 
nor & Co., 126 Pearl s reet, New York, Moses Wanzer and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young. St. Louis. 

N. B —We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 

prices. 


Roiirn, CLARK, § PHILANDER Bravey, 
Joun Renraew, 2 ALEXANDER CROSIER. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


T ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, oh circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed wi h fidelity and despatch. 


~—— me eee LL tp 


A splendid fortune may be gained by an outlay of £10 or £5. 


Metropolitan Portrait Club. 


Offices—88, Albany road, London, England. 


HE Directors beg to announce that there will be drawn for a grand series of 
por’rai’s of all horses entered for the forthcoming Great Derby Race. 

The drawing will be conducted upon those | onorable principles which have hith- 
erto given so grea' satisfaction, and secured to the aboveaossociation such extenstve 
patronage; and that while the past success and high estimation in which the club 
is held are subjects of pleasing congratulation to ‘he projectors, they encourage 
endeavors for a still further development of their plan. For the future, therefore, 
the number of pr zes will be extended to the portraits of all horses that are 
entered for each particular race —Non-starters as well as winners and starters. 
The following list is now open: 

5,000 members to each class. First class £10, second do. £5, third do £1. 

Parties can have one or more shares in each or either of the different classes. 

Those members who draw the portraits of first, second, and third horses, the 
o‘her starting horses, also those that do not start (but which are entered for the 
race), will receive the following prizes. The drawing will take place ten days 
before the races. 

Divi’ed am’gst 
Portrait of Do. Do. the portraits of Do. Do. 
first horse. Second do. Third do. Starters. non starters 

Firstclass £20,006 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £10 000 

Seconddo. 10,000 5,000 2,500 2.500 5,000 

Third do. 2,000 1,000 500 500 1,000 

The number of prizes to be distributed in each class are 209, that being the 
number of horses entered for the race. All let'ers to contain a remittance drafts, 
bank-notes, &c., addressed and made payable to the managing director. 

JOHN BURRIDGE, Esq., 88, Albany Road, London, England. 

Numbers forwarded immediately on receipt of a remittance. Full particulars 
of the race will be sent with the fortunate numbers to each subs-riber, so that he 
may know his — and whether or not he be one of the fortunate. Office 
commission 7 1-2 per cent., to be deducted from the above prizes. 

N. B.—Lists open for the St. Leger same as the above. 





J. HENWOOD, 


Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


a ORE ROR ne nen 


Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


IRECTORS :—John O’Fallon, C. M_ Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 

Oiiver Benuett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, Jrue W. 
Hoit 
This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home in-titution The fire risks of this com pany are extended into 
all partsof this Sate Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, bu' kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors Every person insuri: g wilh this compary becomes in- 
teres'ed in its success, and its profi's instead of being divided among a few stock~- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, and ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fucd ample amd reliable tor any contingercy, with a month y 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the pudlic a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a rermanent basis 

By an act incorpora!ing this company, the parties insuring property therein, are 
entitled to the entire profits of the ins'iution, the premium notes are also pledged 
by the charter for the puyment of losses. 

The portfolio of the eompany is at ail times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers aad those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent , according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom applications may be made 

Office of the company over E W. Clark & Bro., corner Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of premium, 

C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


Seer oe eee — 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 


OTWITHS TANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last, 
the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000 The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lienupon real estate and approved endorsers Office, No. 
120 North Third street. 
Directors :—l\. L. Garrison, A P. Ladew, P Salisbury, Jno. Whitehill, Jos. A. 
Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, Jo’ n Kern, 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 
D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 3 
PHILaANDER SAisBury, Secretary. 








GLOVER & CAMPBELL, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil and Findings, 


No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


H. W. Lerrinewe tt, Notary Public. R. S Exriorr, Com’r of Deeds. 


Leffingwell & Elliott, 


EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on comm ssion, at private sale. or 
auction Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
Surveying done promptly and correc ly 


' > 2 
Charless & Blow, 
N? 70 and 72, Exchange Building, S'. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
4 drugs, med.cines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, 
glassware, &c. 


oO W. Jerome, 


\ 7 H™LESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the 
Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sligo Book Store and Paper Warehouse. 
MOS H. SHULTZ, No 136, north Main street St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 

HE unders gned takes ‘he liberty of informing you that he has removed his 

_ place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 

Exchange Building, and three doors above Wessrs. E. W. Clarke & Co.’s' Banking 

House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and tull assortment of the most 


Fashionable styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he w'll be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends w th them; and assures those who may 
favo. him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 
his best efforts to please Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 


Giles F. Filley, 


ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves; also, 
N Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin pla’e, copper, sheet iron, block trn, rivets, tinner’s tools, ma- 
chines, &c., Warehouse No. 163 north Main sireet, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry on 
Lewis street, near the water works. 


TOBACCO. 


MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, &t. 
e Louis, Mo for the sale of Cuba and Havanna Tobacco; also, for Virgini 
manufactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. 6 











Great Western Clothing Kmporinm! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Seemd street, corner of Vine. 


W.L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co, 51 Cedar s‘reet, New Y ie 


) r . 
Falion & Wright, 

ARRIAGE manufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
y Charles and Locus st, are constantly manufactur ng, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are reques’ed to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 

warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 

JAS. A. WRIGHT. 


John Mullery, 9 


ge M Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to ‘he various diseases «ff-cting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general sa isfaction in ei her of the above departments. 


Fruit Trees and shrubbery, 


or sale by JOHN SIGERSOM& BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 

This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coac ne running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepte: 1) 
for the recep'ion of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfu lly. invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the at'en- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twe nty 
five years; during that time he has tested m: any of the varie'ies now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to'heir assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
e-n always be supplied. Ther prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered free 
of charge in the city or on steamboats ; ; packed in good order for their des ination. 

x All letters addressed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 

Carondolet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROS. 


~ AL PAL LLL 


J. Bunpinc. B. ve OIGT. 


Bunding & Voigt. 


y HOLESALE dealers in drugs, chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Main street St. Louis, Mo. 


P. Hay den, 


(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & co ) 


MPORTER and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carrriage trimmings, 

saddle trees, hog skins, skirt ng, harness and bridle Jeather. wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (east side, between Pine and Olive streets, ) St. Louis, 
Mo. Manufac‘uring the greaier portion of the articles in my line, and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade. 





HUDSON E. BRIDGE. A ANRISON P. DRIDGE, 
REDESE & SROTMEL, 
Wo. 158 Wain Stree’, St. Louis, Mio., 


\ \NUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,” “Empire” and Victory” 
Ni Premium Cooking Stov-s, and every variety of Wood and Coa! heating Moves, dealers 
in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ Tools, Machines, also, manufactu- 
rers of Jewett’s Improved Patent Cary Ploughs. 


%; ser ye “ 2 EE EES | r 
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ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols and Sporting 
\ Materials. No 08 North Second Street. between Pine and Olive, st. Louis, Mo., Manu- 
factures and has a!'ways on haad; Surveyors Compasses and Chains, Levelling Iastrument’, 
Theololite Pocket C mpasss, Spy-zlasses, Barometers, Thermomet+rs, Drawing l.stru- 
men *, Spectacles, Ivory «ond Gun er’s Sca'es and Protractors, Hour a d Half Hour Glasses, 
Micro-cop;sand Mignifying Glisses, Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Megi: Lanth rns, Flectrical Mich nes, &c., also-- Surg:cal and Dental du- 
struments; Pocket, Wiss clung, Cupping and Self-inj.cting Cases ; Tay lor’s Shears, ail sizes, 
Svringes, loig+ and smal, Sc rificators, Lanc.ts; Forceps; Turnkeys; Large scales and 
Weichte. for Deurgi-ts; Prescription Scales on St.nds; wevolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Fiask-, Game Bag-, &c., gc} All the above Iurtrumeants repaired at shurt notice in the best 
manner. 
CHARLES f. WILGUS, JOHN Ss. WATSON. 


WLLGUS & WATSOw,, 


OUSE, Sign Steambot & Or \amental Paioters, Glaz ers, Paper Hangers, Whiteners ana 
Hw. | Colorer., No. 52 a.d 54 Pine Stree', Saiat Louis. Also, Deaiers in American and 
Fre ich Paper Hiagings, in gre .t variety and of superior quality ; White Lead, Oil, Turpea- 
tine, Varwish-s, Window Glass, Putty, and every variety of Paiots, wholesale and retail. 





WILSON & BRUTIEKS, 


LY '7 HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 


streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVID PEARCE, & CO., 


’ ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
\ No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEWITT & SPEINACKER, 
4 ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
Ne Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. B. Cox. Wa. M. Simpson. Geo. Burnet, Jr. 


M.B.CuX & CO., 


Waa dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps and 
Bonnets, Artificial Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other Silk 

Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmings, Small Wares, and Variety 

Goods, No. 91 Ma‘n street, east side, be'ween Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Aw. KOSS, . 


OY CALE AND SPUR Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
s ond street, between Morgan and Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. Constantly on 
hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and Drug- 

. . . ’ . . . . 5 
gist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales, of Iron er 
Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


i“ s 
P. WONDERLY, 

ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 

on hand, wholesale and retail. 








M. Pawter. H. B. HAWKINS 


PAWLEY & HAWKINS, 


ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE PROOF VAULTS, Safes, Iron Window Shut- 

— ters and Doors, cast and wrought iron Railings, and all kinds of ornamental 
iron work. Also, heaters for public “and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of Iron Railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warran‘ed equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third street, St. ay Mo. 


Doan, King & Co., 


HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133, Ma‘n street, St. Louis. 
Job P. Doan St. Louis Wylley King do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 





tdward Mead, 


MPORTER and whol esale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
ose and faney goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of i/lan- 


ters’ House, east side, S:. Louis, Mo 


’ ' ’ 
Crow, eicCreery & Co., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Lou's, Mo. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargidine, Chas. D Appleton 
> 1) 2 of ‘ 
Weeds, Christy & Co., 
ee wee dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Lou's, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 
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Protect Your Property. 











AVING made an important improvement in the application of Blake’s Slate 
Paint, for which | am ob'aming Le ters Patent, I am prepared to do any 


amount of work, in the roofing line, er to furnish any person with the slate, in 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 re 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay it 
over his roof himse'f. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barns 
and dwellings rer ndered pe rfectly fire proof by this means. I charge $5 50) per 
square of 100 feet n building, nearly one fourth of the entire cost may be saved 
by having the roofs flat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispe »nsed with if 
thought best ; thus mak’ ng the cost of aroof of my ‘sh ate less than even shingles ; 
and one ha'f less than Welsh sla’e, or iron. 1! can do work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, proviced the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, ean buy the right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure 'o make money if they are industrious. Iam 
repared to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring, &c., at 
Peor rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cash. 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usual, 
supplied with any k nd of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 
Blake’s slate paiit always on hand, in any quantity. Letters, post paid will be 


attended to. No. 65 Locust sireet, St. Louis, Mo. 
JOSEPH E. Ww ARE, 


T ‘ 
Washington Foundry 
“iy “pes of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
J 


fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroa. ears, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, w ‘hich we warrant equal to any in the Union. 


All erders from the country will meet with prompt “~~ ion. 
J.T. DOWDALL & CO: 




















JOHN D. M’MURRAY 


JAMES M. DORMAR 


WVMURRAY & DOORMAN, 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third an Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 
at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, Balconies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vauits, [ron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings 


; Lightning 
Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron, 








BURD, RUCKER & CO., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missourt, 
h ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin ond Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Belis 


weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove 
Dealers. 


—_— 





WESTERN BANE NOTE, 


’ ¥ Y ’ ° . 
Card, Seal, and General Engraving Office, 
No. 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, 
ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting 
Wedding and other Cards,; Notarial, County, Oud Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Masonie 
and Probate Seals: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 
engraved ix a superior manner by 


R. L, CAMPBELL. 
N. B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed. 





MM. DARVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Nu. 97 Chesnut Strect, St. Louis, 
(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE) 





©. ©, RISE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Office —No. 97 Chesnut street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARLES & HAMMOND, 
BOOK AMD JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis Ab. 
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